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ING’S COLLEG 
TION IN PHOTOGR. —Mr. T. F. HARDWIC 

has a CLASS every Morning for INSTRUCTION on the SCIEN- 

TIFIC PRINCIPLES of PHOTOGRAPHY, illustrated by 

Practical Demonstrations in the Art. For a Prospectus apply to 


J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING will be held 
at DUBLIN, Sg ag on August 26, ck Sse the Presi- 
emer ¢ the Rev. H. LLOYD, » D.D. D.C.L. V. 
— Room will be in the Me Hall, in 
Trinity Colleg: 

Notices of Communications intboted to be read to the Associa- 
tion, dbya ether the author will be pre- 
om at the Meeting, may be ni dren to_John Phillips, M.A. 
F. p Apiee ceaets a om Magdalen Bridge, Oxford; 
or to L. E. Foo Eads Rev. Prof. Jellett, and Dr. Hancock, 


Local Secretaries. Dak 
HN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen- WRK... Upper Thames-street, London. 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 
APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 











Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEX od ~eees 
D.C.L, M.A. F.R.S. &e. 


During the SESSION 1987- 58, which will COMMENCE on the 
ist OOTOBER, the following Courses of LE igh Lome and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given 
1. Centers —-y 4 A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. "PRS. &e. 
2. Metallurzy— y John Percy, M M.D. F.R.S. 
3. Natural History—by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
& atinion =} by ae W. Smyth, BLA. 
Geology — 
7. Applied Mecham 
8. Physics—By G. 
Instruction in Mec by Mr. Bin 
The fee for Matioaieted Students (exclusive vz the Labora- 
—_ is 30. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 


Coe eis F F.R.S. 


Pupils are received in the Repel College oh Peemieter (the La- 
boratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at 
a fee of 101. for the term of three months. ™he same fee is ch: 
in the Metallurgical Laborato: water @ the direction as r. Percy. 
Tickets to separate Courses o' issued at 1., 12. 108., 
and 2. each. Officers in the he | oe or the East India Company’ 8 
services, Her Majesty’s yey pacing Miniog Agents and Mana- 
gers, may obtain Tickets at half the usual cha 

Certificated popes os be Pupil-Teachers, and veyed fneased 
in Education, sre admitted to the Lectures at reduced 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wines has naverd yr two Exhi- 
ditions, and others have also been es 

For a prospectus and by ae at the Museum of Prac- 
tioal Geology, J ermyn-street, London. 

**TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
IN CONNEXION with the. UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
—TO PROFESSORS OF CHEMI “ej pon bp —* —The 
Trustees of this College are desirous of receivi: s from 
Gentlemen aioe and willing to undertake the Gflice of of 6 PRO- 
FESSOR OF CHEMI ST RY. eich is about to become vacant 
by the resignation of the present Ligne Edward Frankland, 
Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S., who has bee: been, spe inted oxy on Che- 
mistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospi! London. he Trustees 
propose the allowance to the Professor of the ete da of 1501., 
in addition to a pro rtion of the fees to be received from the 
students attending the classes of such Professor, and which J | 
the nature and amount of the instruction re 
The Professor is required to devote to the duties of the office so 
much of his attention as may be dee: med by = Tras mecesgal Ty 
for the regs instruction of the st is sted th: 
y be with m- or references, 
hat cach Gentleman “applying w will state, his age and general 
qualifications. “To the Trustees of 
the late J ohn damn, Esq.,” under cover to Messrs. J. P. Aston & 
Son, Solicitors, Manchester not later than the oth “day of Septem- 
ber next, will be duly attended to, and further information afford- 
t applications may 

















and 








Manchester, 14th August, 1857. 
S* BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
ICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
MME en October 1, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
KIRRES. al o'clock, P.3t. 


LECTURES. 
and Dr. Baly. 










Paget. 


Mr. Holden and Mr. Savory. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1858, commencing May 1. 

Materia Sotien—De. F. Farre. 

Botany—Dr. Kirk 

Forensic Medicine Dr. > 

Midwifery, &c.—Dr. 

Comparative aD M‘Whinnie. 

Practical Chemist oa Frank 
of 0: Surgery—Mr. Holden and Mr 








Savory. 

Bogrrt al PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
pad relief is afforded to more than 90,000 patients annually. The 
in ents are visited daily by the Physicians and ‘Medial and 

‘ical Lectures are delivered week 
by Dr. Burrows and Dr, Farre Ire ; "Ont 
Lawrence, Mr. Peale, Mr. Lloyd, an 
of Women,” by D: The ou ut patients are r. tended vite by 
the assistant-ph: A. s and assista: 

COLLE og # ge BLISHMENT. - ota dents can_ reside 
within = tal walls, subject to the rules of the collegiate 

system. tablis under the Girction, | of the Treasurer and a 
Committee of enon S of the H Some of the Teachers 





ONDON.—Insrrve-| 


= 
[LONDON HOSPITAL LgDICAL ot 
SURGICAL COLLEGE, 

The next WINTER SESSION will Ree he | on a 
DAY, October 1, a hye at INTRODU rs 0 THUR 
will be delivered by Mr. WORDSWORTH, at 3 p.m. 

erpetual fee, Malifying =< tne comataiies at the London 
University, Ro} Colleg: Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Hall, 84 


guineas, pay; tro ya: ments of 42 éach, at the 
commetcement ot thefrst woh Gigs of a aka 


Btudents. = “eo ; ae pty to Lectures or Hospital 


Further particulars and prospectuses can be had on application 
fo ae: Parker, Hon. Secretary, 22, Finsbury-square, or at the 
ollege. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A First-Class M.D. of| ¢ 
the University of London, and Fellow of the Boral College 
ns, in extensive practice in the Country, hasa VACANCY 

and well-educated Youth as PUPIL. The for intel 
superintends the studies of his Pupil, and effords ample 
facilities for the acquirement of a sound a Kn of the Profes- 
sion, both theoretical and practical. fad particulars and terms 

apply to Dr. Hersert Banker, Bedfor 

34, |; 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTI at 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided’ many 
ears abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 





of Su 
fora s' 





Gentry, and Prinei ls hools to her y Begiter of English an 
Foreign GOVE N SSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, ~. 
pone ae PRO FESSORS. School Property transferred, and 
ra iy ls intr in land, France, and Germgny. o charge 

to Principals. 





T. MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary's. 
road, Canonbury, ISLINGTON. —ENGLISH and FRENCH 
INSTITUTION for LADIES on a ea ples of a Col- 
lese.- = es: OPENING LECTURE, on ‘ The Importance of 
aalyere Devers’ ot Edueation,’ wit 
Hoot i ted vered at 7 o'clock, p.m., on the first doy of Term, 
WEBNES a 16, J. F. DENHAM, M.A 
F.R.S., Author of The’ Spe 
Principles’ ; Rector o 
Fleet-street.. met rn to the 


P the 
their attainments in an 
Boarders for a Term, or longer, at St. 5 
Guineas per Term, including Board and Education.— Ladies wish- 

ing to zoun any of the Classes should enter their Names the day 
before the Re-Opening—Further particulars may be obtained at 
the Institution. SARAH NORTHCROFT. Principal. 


OVERNESS.—WANTED, by a YOUNG 

GERMAN LADY (20), a SITUATION in a genteel Family 

to instruct Children, not above 13, in German, Music, and Singing. 

phe =, —For particulars address Mr. H. O., 8, Terrace, 
jarnes, 


IDUCATION, in a select FIRST-CLASS 

LADIES’ SCHOOL, at Streatham, conducted by a Lady 

who has lived many years in France and Germany. The following 

distinguished Professors attend: —- Madame Rude: r. 

Bennett, J. B. Chatterton, Prof. Fusco aad Dr. Bernays, 0 of ‘Eton 
and King’s Colleges. Arrangements are being m ith G. 

Scharf, TSA. (Secretar to the ‘Art-Treasures Exhibition), to 

_—- Lectures upon the Fine-Art Department. 

Te 60 to 100 Guineas.—Address E. W. H., Mr. Coomes, 

Librarian, 141, Regent-street, W. 


CATHOLIC FAMILIES.—A Young Lady, 
aged 17, accustomed to TUITION, competent to TEACH 
ra qn a Les igh dena AN, BN. | . 
ents for cungs ner 

in a ponies — bang 
PUPIL, where her akidered for 
the advantages of superior Masters. “ihe bes a seheeeain given.— 
V. V., Adams, News Agent, Parliament-st 


ISS JENKINS and MISS ELLEN 
JENKINS, who have acquired considerable ge ae in 
the INSTRUCTION of advanced PUPILS, receive UNG 
LADIES, to whom are offered the advantages of a STRST.CLASS 
EDUCATION and careful Training. 
mcees are kindly yok: 
The Dowager Lady Wats on, Wratburg Park, Cambridgeshire. 
ir om pas Bowe te te Mecklgnburs-Scherin. 
Ts. vane inton, 
Mrs. TN. Gladstone Howden Park Wie 
rs. © 


ilts. 
rch, Woodside, erts. 
Miss Pole © Carew, W. Gocco” ‘Rectory, South Moulton, North 


Dev. 
7 Rev. ‘W. Drake, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry. 
r Prospectuses apply to Miss Jenkrxs, Sandford Villa, 98, 
Queen’ 's-road, ‘Avenue Toed, Regent’s Park. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapside, Established and Endowed by Act of Parliament, 
and under the management of the Corporation of London. 
eerie medi on: GEORGE F..W, MORTIMER,.D.D., 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

The ensuing TERM (extending to Christmas) will comEyce 
on TUESDAY, September 1, The year is divided into tl 
Terms. Fee for each Term, 2h 15s. 

The Course of Instruction in includes the 
































English, Freuch, Ger- 
man, Latin, and mage ages, Mathematics, Arithmetic, 
Writing, Book-keep: rawing, Ele- 


ments of C! ed wn Secure fi et and Vocal Music, 
Persons vac ad of enter? eir sons as Pupils may obtain 

Prospectuses of the School, & — also particulars of the 

— ,. Exhibitions to the Universities, and other advan- 

tages oe a to it, at See School, between the hours of 10 and 4. 

Some e rs r 

° THOMAS BREWER, Seoretary. 


ASTINGS.—WEST HILL HOUSE. — 
oGEASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL and COMMERCIAL 





RT, SGOW.—The EXHI- 

B i worth 2 iz AINTINGS is NOW OPEN, at 
the G: our Society, 5a, Pall Mall East.— 
Adm: ALEXAN NDER KIDSTON 


Acti ing Secretary A.U. o' of G. 





Cc AL 
— IC SOL FA ASSOCIATION, on 


REE THOUSAND CHILDREN will Sing 
at the CRYSTAL PALACE, at the CONCERT of the 

WEDNESDAY, Septem- 
ber2nd. Particulars will be duly announced. 





RTIFICATION, MILITARY DRAWING 
and LANDSCAPE PAINTING —Mr. FAHEY, whose 


mh ils have taken the est Honours at the ne Sey Colleges 
ew vice pat ‘adinoomie, has by yy fecept om ce yoo & por- 
neaged, ‘0! on-grove. 

Ou Brompton, §. = — 





Italian 
PRIVATE LESSONS in: nag 
rapid course to Write and Speak t 
Sing in it, &c. Prof. 
undertakes Translations, and is open to engagements for Public 
Leetures,—Address 18, Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square. 


ROFESSOR ARRIVABENE, Lecturer on 

Literature at London U niversity College, GIVES 
> qualifying “¥ Pupils by a 
e’ Language, claim and 
attends Bcheale in Gin or Country, 





5 Seton 
street, hag 
LESSONS ~ his Popular Method to veg y= am ae, | an 
Families within fifty miles of London.—Address Lodge, 
Hall, Ci Regent’s Park. 


ONS. 2. DE PORQUET, Author of < Le 
after an urteen Years from Tavistock- 
ETURNE] TO TOWN, where he continues givin; 


Crosby 
ity, and 64, Albariy-street, 





GEBMAN, French, Italian.—9, Old Bond-st., 


man Reading 
Ee 8. Prof. Elocution. — 


alternately, wit 
init es os and’ sabe 


r| rence Ga (in 


ly.—Dr, ALTSCHUL, Author ot The First Ger- 
Book,’ &c. Suwine Roy. Coll. Pre. M. Phi- 

NGUAGES TAUGHT in 
it any addition to the 
Each La 


se! se; 
‘or mercantile and ordinary pursuits of 
ife, the Universttion 8 y toed and Civil Service 











i. C. F. MEYER receives PUPILS of the 
of Fourteen and upwards for Instruction in agg po! 
RENCH, and MATHEMATICS. erms moderate. Mos 


satisfactory references.—Address Montbrillant, Geneva. 





address, pre-paid, G. F. B., 
London. 


10 GEOLOGISTS.—Contrisutors WANTED 
for a NEW mouraer PERIODICAL.—PFor particulars 
care of Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Clapham Park 
visit 





PUBLISHERS and PROPRIETORS of 
NEWSPAPERS.—The Publisher of a respectable Journal, 
Offices in ve ee peer of the Strand, would be glad to pee oe 
PUBLISHING ‘of another WEEKLY o 
ONEWSPAPER. or other respectable Journal: 


Would undertake to publish and manage the same at a 
yg which would be moderate —Address, with full 


FT. 4 


Mr. eee Agency Offices, Adelphi Chambers, John- 


street, Strand, W.C 





EMOVED.—Dr. BucHuem, Conductor of 
the “CITY of LONDON CLASSES for FRENCH and 
GERMAN,” has ag tl from LM Burton-crescent, to 10, 
-terrace. Clapham, 8., and continues to 

SCHOOLS and PPAMILTES in in Tost districts of London.— 
Lessons ia Classics, M 


MR. KIDD’S LONDON AND pranes! LECTURES. 


R. WILLIAM KIDD is now PREPARED to 
form ENGAGEMENTS for the i Potenching Cees Season. 
st of his New Lectures for 1857—8 will 
pons Reh which are un ee, Bad WoT de: versed, “with 
the view to embrace atu that can tend to render Life rationally 
enjoyable, make Gop worsh pet and the | World’s inhabitants 
harmlessly happy.—New-roa 1, Aug’ ust 22. 


GENTLEMAN ( 











A 
Led 








24) whose time is 
ny’ the day, is desirous of an 


‘pied some few hours ¢ 
ENGAGEMENT as SECRETA Y,or Agent and Correspondent to 
oie e the ‘Spray of House 


Beaperty. Address P. J., 76, Strand, W.C. 


NTINGS.—A Gentleman wishes to DIS- 

POSE OF a small but choice COLLECTION of PICTURES, 
chiefly cabinet size. To any Gentleman wishing either to com- 
mence or increase a collection this is an inyaluable opportunity, 


Brothers, 18, Gracechurch-street, City, wi wilt Be a t once communi- 
cated with by the owner. No dealer need apply, but there will be 
no objection to any party treating having any opinion he may wish. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 

‘Gentleman, oes many years connected with the Weekly and 

Daily Press in the ities of Senior pepe, General Man- 

ager, ab Rates, and Editor, isnow OPEN TO AN ENGAGE- 
MENT. yt —Address M 


1. 8. C., 14, Mor- 
tort lng Cavendish-equare, London. 


= PRESS. — A competent Reporter, who 
rience on first-class Journals, is open to a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT AS REPORTER, or as Reporter and Sub- 
Editor. Takes a verbatim note, is a quick and ready writer, and 
—Address F. M., 20, endell-street, 


con be well recommen 

PO PRINTERS, STATIONERS, and a BOOK. 
SELLERS.—A Young Man, who has cama 

above Trades, is Gecizoas of meeti = py a PARTN P. 

References of the hi Tespectabilit ity can be given.—A: 

P. Z., 18, Kai, ‘Kens! ington New Town 
















































ospital. 
LE and other gentlemen connected ar the Hospital also receive L. ARTISTS.—TO LET FURNIS 
aa SUHOLANSH TPS: PITZES, &e.—At the end of The Cours tet, the Rev, W CORTEM, sachet ofa | RESIDENOM vse Wah tray coutonie 4 
LARSHIPS, PR At the end of the Winte se of Instruction udes the usu co! 7 
—— Session, examination will be ar “for two Scholarshi rete | 2 sound and liberal education. It will be Mr. Porter's aim to o adapt ms, large an Studios on the oti 
W.c. value of 45l., fora year. The examination of the classes for Prizes | his s; to the growing wants of the age, and he will be assis lighted ted’ with Gas: of Elizabethan : 
| FRANCIS, and Certificates o Maris will take | ro oh | the same time. by tlemen well qualified in the use of modern educational | and _—_ To let tx af ee poe 
aaeer pinurther information may, be obtained from Mr. Paget, Mr. | appliances, 4. +, oo Guiness per annum. Prospectuses for | street, Mora Moraintant eee 
M, or any o' r si officers 01 urers, OF a P ’ 
the Anato mical Museusn or Library. warded on application. ABTUDIO To LET sepa 
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BR. =. H. SMART acquaints his Friends that 
still continues to INSTRUCT CLERICAL and other 
PUPILS in in ELOCUTION, to. meet Classes in Families and 
Schools for English generally, and to engage for Public Readings 
and Lectures.—37, Wynd ham-street, Bry anstone-square, | 
ANK of DEPOSIT.— This Company 
established in 1844, for the purpose of opening to the Pubiie 
an easy and unquestionabl y safe mode of Investment, with a 
hich and uniform rate of Interest. 
_ DepositAccounts may be opened with sums of any amount, and 
creased from time to time, at the convenience of Depositors. 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 
The Interest is payable in January and July, and, for the con- 
venience of parties reels . a ayer way AE received at the 
h Offices, or remitted through Country Bankers. 
— PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
3, Pali aon East, London. 


orms for opening accounts, and further particulars forwarded, 
post free, on application, 


REAT WESTERN R RAILWAY. — Isle of 
Man, Bangor, Beaumaris, and Llandudno.—Tickets, for 28 
days, are now issued at the Paddington Station. Fares :—Isle of 
Man, 608. and 45s. ; Bangor, Beaumaris, and Llandudno, 70s. and 
508. ‘Passengers may break the journey at Chester, and proceed to 
Manchester, the fare there and back being included in the above 
fares. Further particulars may be known on application at the 
Company's Offices... 


ae AQUARIUM. —Living Marine and Fresh 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS; Sea Water, Tanks. 
and every other requisite, ON SALE. An ‘ivstreteds —. 
and descriptive List on application. nan Tanks, or San ah : 
‘Woolcott, at their prices—W. A D LLOYD, 19 and 20 
Portland- road, Regent’s 's Park, London, ©. 
AUTHORS.—Rosert HaARDWICKE, PuB- 
LISHER and PRINTER, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly, is 
repaced to undertake the Printing and Publishing of Travels, 
. Essays, Pamphlets, &c. on the shortest notice and most 
reasonable terms. rom the central position of his Establish- 
ment, and the large sais of some of his recent Publications, he is 
enabled to place all Works intrusted to him in the channels most 
li =o insure success.— Hardwicke’s ‘ Instructions to Authors’ 


sent by post on receipt of a stamp. 


























REIGN BOOKS. _—wW. : J EFFS, Foreicn 
BOOKSELLER to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington- 
arcade, London, and 69, King’s-road, Brighton iestablished 1832), 
continues to receive every New Work, _ ieamnodianey after its pub- 
lication abroad. Catalogues of the most recent Foreign Books, 
one stam) 
Foreign Newspapers, Reviews, and Books of Fashion regularly 
supplie 


OTICE to BOOKBUYERS.—Just read , 

SKEET’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUE 

for 1857, containing a large and interesting collection of Books in 

all classes of Literature, Ancient and Modern, the whole of which 

are marked at marvellously low prices, to be had grote, post free 
for one stamp.—10, King William-street, Strand, 


ELBOURNE. — All Publishers (General, 
Law, Medical, Musical), Stationers, and Second-hand 
Booksellers are requested to send their CATALOGUES, as pub- 
lished, to Mr. GEO. ROBERTSON, MELBOURNE, per Messrs. 
Houlston & Wright, Paternoster-row, London, 














ROMPTON REPOSITORY of ART.—NO 
CHARGE for MOUNTING DRAWINGS, and the Framing 
neatly and geanly ——. bbe J & Newton’ 6, and Roberson’s 
Colouaas and other Drawing e same 
t the manufacturers’, oth full Paldeeratios to the profession. 
~t. ‘ORDISH, i, Brompton-row, next Brompton-square, S.W. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL & POLY- 
BLANK. The Number for AUGUST contains 
LORD BROUGHAM, 
With Memoir. 
Maull & Polyblank, 55, Sracochansh-stnett, and 1874, Picca- 
dilly; and W. Kent & Uo, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price 1s., per post, 18. 1d. 
HE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 
By CHARLES A. LONG. 


Bland & Long, Photographic Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 











Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 


and PAPER: a Manual containing Simple Directions for the 
Production of Portraitsand Views by Agency of Light, 


By CHARLES A. LONG, 


Bland & Long, Photographic Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 





Free by post, and on application, 


HOTOGRAPH Y.—Wholesale and Retail 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of Lepr LENSES, 
DARK T i at 8, BE oe LS, | manufactured by 
Bianp & ay romney Makers 
to the Ques, “33, Pleet-street, London. 


Just published, Third Edition, post free, 6d. 
PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to 
Use them, anes to those ws wales their Sight. 


y CHARLES A 
Bland & Long, Opticiang to the Queen, eT Fleet-street, London. 


BLLIoTr BROTHERS, Opticians: ~ the 
Nome Admiralty and East India ¢ Fabra <P d succes- 
Sta WATKINS & HILL, have just lished, price 
An ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A POPULAR SKETCH of EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY. 


A POPULAR SKETCH of ELECTRO-MAG. 
— Strand, and 5, Charing Cross, London. 


PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS and STA- 

TIONERS.—In the West.— Mr. PAGE is instructed to dis» 

pose of a very desirable BUSIN Ess. established 30 yearsin a Ma- 

nufacturing Town, Rent low. Returns good; and may be entered 

upon for about 1,4002. Time will be given for portion.—Apply 

ee me. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer to the Trade, 8, Coleman- 
stree' 

















EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Importations 

received Every Week, and include all the New Books of 

interest in advance of, or immediately upon, American publica- 

tion, Lists forwarded regularly where requested, = any Work 
not in stock will be obtained within six weeks of order. 

xxx Just published, price 6s. complete, = in classified divisions, 
6d. each, post free, The, AMERICA CATALOGUE; or, English 
Guide to American Literature, giving ihe title, with aims 
number of pages, and date of orks p 
the United States since 1800, with the ales r* Noni ‘they may be 
obtained in London. A recat Index of Subjects and 


Authors appended. 
m & Co. 47, Jadgate-bill, English, 





London: Sampson Low, 
American, and Colonial Deoketors and Publis 


AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT, WESTMORELAND. 

This Establishment, newly erected, is fitted up with every regard 
to the comfort of patients, and the most efficient practice of the 
Water Treatment. It is situated on an eminence near the village 
of Bowness, with a commanding view of Windermere Lake. The 
salubrious atmosphere, its abounding springs of the purest water, 
and the ample range for exercise amongst the mountain scenery, 
added to the endless beauties and attractions of the whole district, 
re = rey ih this Ei t as one of the most attractive in the 

ingdo! 


Prospectuses may be had by addressing Dr. Hupson, Winder- 
mere. 


OV EES. CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 
ONDON and BRIGHTON, superintended by 
ROTH. a &. particulars and Prospectuses apply to 16a, on 
Cavendish-street, London, or 11, Marlborough-place, Brighton. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 


er ine BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 

rate, Official and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, ana 

Plates in Medieval and Modern Styles. Arms sought for: sketch, 

= = in colour, 58.; painted on vellum, 21s. ; Crests on Seals, 

Monograms and Heraldic designs executed in correct style. 

a Morne, Heraldic Artist and Engraver, 44, High Holborn, 
W.C. Price List by vost. 

















pas FAS" SHIP Tt THE WORLD 
THE THAME: 
The cele x: ied “ BLACK BALL ” clipper 
‘LIGHTNING,’ 


belonging to Messrs. JAMES BAINES & ©O., of Liverpool, and 

sister ship to the ‘ ase Baines’ and the ‘ Champion of the Seas,’ 

recently yee and so highly eulogized by Her Majesty the 
ueen and Court at Portsmouth, is expec to arrive in the 
hames, to embark Troops for Indie, 0 on or about the 21st inst. 
While lying off Gravesend, the ‘ HTNING’ will be thrown 
open to Publi ic inspection for a ae days, and a charge of One 

s ween admission will be made, the receipts to be given to the 

families of ‘Se poitiors who sail in her. 


2,093 tons register, 3,500 ees burthen, 243 feet long, and 44 feet 


She is 
THE FASTEST SHIP IN THE WORLD 
hav ng made the passage from Melbourne to Liverpool in 63 days, 
when her speed during the whole voyage (round Cape Horn), a 
distance of 15,000 miles as the crow flies, averaged 10 miles an hour. 
On the 27th of February, 1855, she ran 19 miles per hour for 24 
consecutive hours ; and from the 28th of J une ete he 4th of July, 
1856, her hourly consecutive speed averaged 15 





STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS, 

Others.—Kent.—Mr. PAGE has received instractions to Sell 

an old paiehtished BUSINESS: capable of being much extended. 

3002. to 350, required. No Premium, and Rent very moderate.— 
Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. 


(0 BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
Conabetegeeberes —Mr. PAGE is instructed to Sell a Capital 
BUSINESS, in good working order. May be entered upon for 
3002. to 6001.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Cole- 
man-street. 
T° LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
STATIONERS.—In the heart of the West En d—Mr. P 
is directed to Sell an old established and very valuable LIBRARY, 
to which is attached two valuable Agencies, returning a large sum 
per annum. 9001. required.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer ona 
aluer to the Trade, 8, Coleman-street. 


Te ANTIQUARIES.—TO BE SOLD, an: 
ANTIQUE ROMAN HEAD, carved in Silex, and enamel- 
led. Found near Paris in 1823.—To be seen on application to 
M. DuMAREILLE, 14, Thavies Inn, Holborn. 


ICHARD WILSON.—For SALE, a Grand 

J) ITALIAN LANDSCAPE, with FIGURES—a beautiful 
Composition ; and in painting of the highest quality of the Maste 
and in as pure a state as when it left the a. This ‘eed i of 
the English Claude is truly a National Picture.—To be view 
between the hours of 12 and 4 o’clock daily, at 103, Moseley-street, 
Manchester.—The Amateur visiting the A tts-Treagure Exhibition 
is respectfully invited to view this superb Work of Art. 


and 




















Sales by Auction. 
Rare and Valuable Music, Instruments, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will ear by AUCTION, at their miata 

191 Piccadilly, on MONDA y Aueees 24, and’ follow wing day, a 
highly interesting and Peete ad USICAL COLLECTION, 
comprising many extremely valuable and curious works in the 
various classes of Dramatic Music, Old English Poetry and a Songs, 
os Ttramental Music, Works - boa oks on the History 
heory of Music, "Latin, Italian Treatises, 

Madrigal, Cathedral and O “state, "Ritual Books, Psalmody. 
ome verv interesting eae anuscript Music, also’ Vocal el 
Instrumental Works of the best Composers, valuable full soouen of 
Operas, Oratorios, Symphonies, Overtures, &e., and severa] Musical 
Instruments of various kinds, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, Violins, 

Violoncellos, Harps, two small Organs, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
Miscellaneous Books.—Four Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

rary Froperty, » will Seu by AUCTION, at their House, 

191, Piccadilly, on MONDA ugust 31, and three waewies 
days, a large Collection of YuiSUELLANBOUS BOOKS, 

various Jeneeeet 5 comprising ® portion of the Library ofa Gler- 

yman, deceased, Foreign and ng ish Theological Baoks, Classics, 

oyages, Natural History and Botany, Modern Publications, &e. 

Many in handsome bindings. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








The Library of a CLERGYMAN, including the Residue 
of the Library of the late well-known Collector, THOMAS 
CALDECOTT, Esq. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & J OH 
. WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Proj 

Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL b ABERION at at 

their use, 3, Wellington- street, Strand, - EDNE 
August 26, and following day, at Ne o Felock ios goostan’ the LIBRARY 
of a CLERGY inclu of the L Lib: of the 
late well-known Collector T oa Bee ex DECOTT. sq., to 
which are.added some Historical and other Valuable Books, in- 
Trav. ae whole com- 
works in the various departments 


an 
ay be viewed two days prior, pat Catalogues had ; if in 
Country, on receipt of two seamen - me 
Valuable Freehold Estate, Market-place, Norwich. 


SSRS: : BUTCHER beg to announce to the 
‘a instru 
inte Mr. CHARLES MI bskErT, WONELL by AUCTION, af the 





uses, P: tinting an Offices, &c., where 
a well-known, extensive an fenstine first- cles business has been 
carried on for nearly half a ce: 
Private Entrance, with 


Laundry, Dressing-close' ts, Water-closets, Ki 
house, &c.. The entire Freinses are in perfect order. urehaser 

may be accommodated with early possession, rd have the option 
of taking the Stock and Furniture at a valuati: A large part 
of the Purchase Money may remain on mortgage ee four per cent. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
George Durrant, or Mr: Fred. Fox, Solicitors, Surrey-street ; or 
to the Auctioneers, Theatre-street, Norwich, 


OTICE.—J. A, BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION ME 








CHANTS, 53 and. 55,. Tremont- STON, UNITED 
STATES, * respectfully solicit CONSIG NMENTS of. Books, En- 
ravings, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virti generally. 
hey pay especial attention to the Bole: pis such rit... mments, and 
insure for their English friends good pri liberal advances (wh 
desired), and prompt renee inall aang ferences: Hon. R 8. 
Campbell, United Hessre, Willis & Sotheran, Lon- 





don; Hod. Jeb M, Brodhead, boi oe a A Sta 
sury ; 0} Speaker » House o: resenta- 
tives, Washington ; Butler, Keith & Co. B oston. . 

J. A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States, 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
eens soma, Riker 3 haat f BOSTON, oe. 
Subscribers coy ae solicit Consignments r Public 
Baie: in Boston, U. Se "oor for the xhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled fac ilities, and_ will return promot account. of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buil Liverpool. 
LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 








Just published, price 53., THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW, No. IX. 


Contents. 
I. MR. LEVER’S NOVELS. 
II. RECENT RESEARCHES IN CENTRAL AFRIOA. 
IIL LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
IV. THE ALLEGED NON-EXISTENCE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
V. CRITICAL THEORIES OF BAUR, AND OTHERS, 
ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
VI. MISS BRONTE. 
VIL. LORD BROUGHAM. 
VIII. THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
IX. THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND MIDDLE- 
CLASS EDUCATION. 
X. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR 
READING SOCIETIES. 
Chapman.& Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and RE- 
PORTER No. 34 for this da contains: Leading Articles, 

“* Legal Fruits of the Session ” : » Compe on Law Courts Commis- 
sion Report”—A Summary of the Week's Legal News—Legisla- 
a of the Year—Recent yy in Teg at Common 


ional {nteliiemee 
“See = of Private 
of Cases decided in the Superior Courts.—Price hex or without tt the 
ports, 8d.—Published at the. Office, 13, Carey-street, W.Cc. 


On the 1st September, 1857, will be published NO. I. of 


E BRISTOL MAGAZINE and WEST of 
ENGLAND MONTHLY REVIEW. Contents: The Sta: 
Hand The Oratorio—Our Deipnosophists 
—Rambles round gah, Siasenerin of a Bookworm—India— 


ee 
‘Clifton : M. Pisshen, Brosd-strest. 














Price 1 
+ % E. Mardon. 
Bath: R. E. Peach. London: Simpkin, Marshal 


CLARKE’S ENLARGED EDITION, price 6d., post free 7d. 


HE “GREAT EASTERN” Steam-ship. An 
Illustrated Description of the Great Ship now building at 
Millwall. With Fifteen Engravings, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 10d.; Map, 6d. extra, 
LONDON AS IT IS TO-DAY: Where to Go 
and What toSee. With Two Hundred Engravings. 
London: H. G. Clarke & Co. 252, Strand, W.C. 
LETTERS FROM AN OFFICER IN INDIA. 
Just published, feap. cloth, with Illustrations, price 4s. 6d. 
VER the. SEA; or, Letters from an Officer in 
intins to his Children at Home. Rigg by the Rev. 8. A. 
PEA RS; B.D. Head Master of Repton Se! 
* For oo people whose parents are ect India, or indeed for any 
who have friends in i ast, these letters afford pl pleasant and in- 
ctive reading.”— ry Gazette. 
“ The tone of these letters i is manly, sensible, and affectionate.” 
Guardian. 
“ We like the book, and so wille every ¥ 
espec: 


young epee who readsit, 
ially if he has relatives in India, istian Times. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 








“ wont United States ‘T'rea- 
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IVERPOOL and MANCHESTER EHOTO- 
GRAPHIC JOURNAL, edited by T. A. MALO 
ublished on the Ist and 15th of each Month. MA OVERTISE: 
RENTS or ee Vyiarry of ist of September 5 must be sent on 
or before 8. Y, the 29th inst.,to the Publisher, Henry 
GREENWOOD, < Caution street, Liverpoo! ol. 


TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS. 
NOW READY, for Twelve Stamps, post free, 
H°’ TO PRINT and WHEN TO PUB- 

LISH.—ADVICE TO AUTHORS. 

“ Condensed information on all subjects connected with PUB- 
LISHING and bringing out a Book with most advantage to its 
Author, is the characteristic of this useful little pamphlet.” 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 








In 12mo. the Fourth Edition, price 3s, 


OTH’S ELEMENTARY SPEAKING 
FRENCH GRAMMAR (without Rules) EXEMPLIFIED. 
A sommes and certain Plan for Speaking French fluently in 


Londen: Whittaker & Co. Liverpool: A. Holden. 


NEW WORK ON ANGLING. 
Next week will be published, 
n~ ANGLER and TOURIST’S GUIDE to 
e RIVERS, LAKES, and REMARKABLE PLACES in 
the NORTHERN ‘COUNTIES of SCUTLAND. With Instruc- 
tions to ay Anglers. 
NDRRW YOUNG, Invershin, Sutherlandshire. 
Adam & Charlies Black. 


Just published, cloth, 38. 6d. post free, 


HRISTIANITY the LOGIC of CREATION. 
By HENRY JAMES, 





dinburgh : 





Recently published, cloth, 28. post free, 
HE CHURCH of CHRIST not an ECCLE- 
SIASTICISM. By HENRY JAMES. 
London: Wm. White, 36, ) street, New Oxford- 
street, W.C. 


NEW WORK BY MR, J. F. MAGUIRE, M.P. 


Just peblishel, in One Volume, post 8vo. with a Portrait of © 
pe Pius IX., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
OME, 


‘te RULER and its INSTITU- 
TIONS. By JOHN FBANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
GLEIG’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF INDIA. 
In GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 
RITISH INDIA. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
— A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Chaplain-General to 


the For 
Teshins Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW TRAVELS IN IRELAND BY MR. C. R. WELD. 


Just wanes. in in post ove 80. > a tinted View of Birr Castle, the 
lof Rosse, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


\ 7 ACATIONS in IRELAND. By CHARLES 
RICHARD WELD, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of ‘ A Vaca- 
tion Tour in the United States and Canada,’—which, price 10s, 6d., 
may still be had. 
“ Mr. Weld is lively, confiden- | agreeable volume, chiefiy on the 
-, and — sensible ey of | less-known districts of Ireland 
man and to! : he | > the wilds of Kerry, Clare, and 
has the fhoulty, of relishing Tre- ayo,—so that, while all read- 
land — brogue, at -aineine | | ers will find it amusing, it may 
mi phty Orange ann rtal | bea guide to others in search of 
grees, the frotics of the ¢ dark: the primitive and piskerengns.” 
syed and th Athencew 





THE FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
In 16mo. in the TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
or separately, in 2 Parts, price One Shi ling each, 
ARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE. 
Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s ‘ Historical Essays.’ 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
THE REV. J. D. COLLIS’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


ROCINIUM GALLICUM: a Short French 
Grammar for Classical Schools ; with uent C 
of the Latin. Edited by the Rev. JOHN DA 
Head Master if Bromsgrove Grammar School ; Auth 
— 7 acne Latina,’ and ‘ Praxis Iambica.’ Second Edition, 
much enlai 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


HASSALL’S BRITISH FRESHWATER ALG. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 103 Plates, price 1/, 15s. cloth, 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH FRESH- 

WATER ALG: Includi Descriptions of the Desmidex 
and ye With lou wards of e Hundred Plates of 
Figures, ill geting the vat various ty ‘By ARTHUR HILL 
HASSALL, i D. of The Lancet Sanitary 











MR, ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME, 
© i; fr = rt’ Ou & 
is now ready, in feap. 8vo. cloth, 53. 

Macmillan & Co. Cambridge. 


BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


ESSES MEMOIRS of the COURT of 

AND DURING the REIGN of the STUARTS, in- 

cud tee PROTECTORATE, To be completed in 3 vols. with 

conned Index, and Illustrated with upwards of Forty Portraits, 
an on Steel. Vol IL. Post 8vo. extra clo , 58. 

*y* Mr. Bohn having purchased the Copyright of this interest- 
ing work (which was originally published at 2/. 16s. and had a 
large sale), now reproduces it, with the addition of upwards of 
Forty Portraits, for 15s., that is, 5s. per volume. 

__ Henry G, Bohn, York- street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
ONOMI’S NINEVEH and its PALACES. 
New Edition, revised and augmented, with upwards of 200 
fine Engravings, and Descriptions, copiously Illustrated, of the 
feeent additions to the National Collection. Post 8vo. cloth, 58. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
POLYGLOTT of FOREIGN PROVERBS; 
comprising French, Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese. and Donte, awit English Translations and a 


General — . oe BOHN. Post 8vo. — 58, 
Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER, 


E GEOGRAPHY of STRABO. Translated 
from the Greek, with Copious Notes, by W. FALCONER, 
MA., and H.C. HA "MILTON. Complete in 3 vols. Vol. ILI. 
with & very peplens Index. Post 8vo. > 58. 
enry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


M4?Ps OF INDIA, &., published by 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing ¢ 


? 

















Price in Sheet, coloured, 18.; Case, 28, 6d. 


MAP of DELHI and its ENVIRONS, 
From Plan and other Ori; Materials, transmitted fro m India, 
and the Surveys of the Honourable East India Company. 


On 2 large Sheets, price 18s. 6d.; mounted in Case, 252, 
STANFORD’S MAP OF INDIA, 
Based upon the Surve: rere executed by order of the ca East India 
Company, the Special Maps of the Surveyor-General, and other 
Authorities ; showing the latest Territorial Acquisitions of — 
ritish, the Independent and Protected States. 
Canals, ’ Military Stations, &c.; together with a aoanaaeies of 
British Trans-Gangetic Provinces, and Diagrams exhibiting Dis- 
=a! and ~~ from the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 


Price One Guinea, 


THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 
26 Maps, selected from the Series peliched, under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Be —— of Useful Know. edge, 
revised by J. WALKER on. 
India Company : 
from Ceylon to Peshawur, at one view, on which is exhibited very 
clearly, by the mode of colouring, the oxten | territory, those States 
are either subsidiary or tributary, and Lay] re are inde- 
mee b 12 detailed Maps 3 the various scale— 
0! 


Pt Red LN &c.—E 


Pam Birmab, Tyan © apan— 

astern A and Hong} o—Islands in the Indian Ocean—Po! lynesia— 

ie World on Mercator’s Projection, in 2 Maps, exhibiting the 
eae Communication with the Eastern portion of the British 





GENERAL MAP OF INDIA, 

fetishes | under the superintendence of the Useful *Knowled e 
iety, with the latest corrections, and ang, 5 Lat the mode 
of colouring, the British sereitory, the <b utary, and 
dependent States. Folded, price 18.; 
London: Edward Stanf ford, iy  ihsalog - bq Agent by appoint- 
Hent for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Admiralty Charts, and 

¢ Maps issued by Authority of the Secretary of State for War. 





Author of * "Microscople Anatomy of the Human 
Body,  eAduiterations Detected,’ &. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE CHURCHES ST. PAUL’S, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, AND 
ST. BARNABAS, PIMLICO. 
Just published, in royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


E CROSSES, ALTAR, and ORNAMENTS 
in the CHURCHES of 8ST. PAUL’S and ST. DADE ABAR: 
a Concise Report of the Proceedings and _ en the 
of Westerton v. Liddell, Horne, ond Others, and Beal v. Liddell, 
Parke, and Evans ; as heard and determined by the Consistory 
Court of London, the 2 Arches Court of Canterbury, and the Judi- 
cial Committee of H.M. most Hon. Privy Council. By EDMUND 
F. MOORE, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 








London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


= powerful p i 
was an 


London : aaa Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





BOUCHER’S SCHOOL MENSURATION. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. with 71 Figures, price 3a, cloth, 


ENSURATION, PLANE and SOLID, 
for the use of Schools and Collages, Civil, Military, and 
Naval, and specially adapted for | novel > rand upwards of 
Self-Instruction : Comprising a| 1,500 care’ -constructed Ex- 
Series of Arithmetical Illustra- amples ae the Answers). 
ons of the most important| Forming a Companion to Eu- 
practical truths. established Ld clid; also an Introduction to 
Geometry ; with clear and fam: Land- = ny +> mena 
liar Explanations, a variety of | and Conic Section: 
By the Rev. J. SIDNEY — M.. “@ 
St. John’s College, Cambrid 
Principal of the Holly Bank School, ‘Bivkenhead. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Is published — day, Third Edition, thoroaghiy revised, with 
many important additions, price 3s. 6d. post free 
TREATISE on the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, &. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. M.R.S.L. &c. 
“ Mr. Hunt’s method is more simple, as well as more effective, 
than that of, other professors of the same ”°— Westminster Rev. 
ondon 2 a: & Co.; and by post from the Author, 8, New 
Burlington-etweeh, 


Vy EYMOUTH as a WATERING PLACE. 


Just published, mptont 2s. 6d, The best guide ever offered to 
intending and actual visito: 


London: Simpkin, Marshall &Co. Weymouth: D. Archer. 














Just published, demy 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
z SOLAR SYSTEM AS IT IS, and NOT 


T IS REPRESENTED: yay is shown, for the 
first at the true, proper motion of the Sun through Space, at 


the rate of 100,000 iles per How 
By BR. J. MORRISON, Lieut. R.N. 


“*If the sun move, “te ) area moves with it in the manner 
which Mr. Morrison describes.”—Atheneum, 
London: Piper & Co, 





Now ready, fcap. 


8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D. 


LATE LORD BISHOP 


OF GRAHAMSTOWN, 


By the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 


Rector of Clewer. 


With an Introduction by SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 





Just ready, New Editions of the following Works, by the late LORD BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second 


Edition. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. (Ready. 


THE PASTOR in his CLOSET; or, a 


Help to the Devotions of the Clergy. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. (Ready. 


SERMONS onthe FESTIVALS. Second 


Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
In the press, feap. 8vo. 


ESSAYS on CHURCH PENITEN- 


TIARIES, &c. 


Also the following Series of Works, edited by and partly written by the late BISHOP ARMSTRONG :— 


TRACTS for the CHRISTIAN SEA- 
SONS. 4 vols. cloth, 18s. 


TRACTS for the CHRISTIAN SEA- 
SONS. Second Series. 4 vols. 15s. 


SERMONS for the CHRISTIAN SEA- 
SONS. 4 vols. 16s. 


TRACTS for PAROCHIAL USE. 


7 vols. cloth, 28s. 
Also sold separately, in Shilling Packets. 


The NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


Oxford and London: JonHN Henry and JAMES PARKER. 





Now ready, postage free, 
A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
CuaRgites Epwarp Mupiz, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester, 
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New Burlington-street, Aug. 22. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, to be completed 3 in 8 vols, 8vo. price 10. 6d. each, 
h Four Portraits, 
of the 


THE FOURTH VOLUME 
ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE WALPOLE. 
Now first Collected and Chronologically Arranged. 

Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 

“To Horace Walpole we owea debt of inexhaustible amuse- 
peer Mr. Cunningham is performing his editorial labours ad- 
His notes are just what notes oaghs to be—illustrate 

his ~~ without overlaying him.”—John Bull. 
London : Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


The Birthplace of the Prophet. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with Maps, 10s, 6d. 


SINAT, the HEDJAZ, and SOUDAN. 
Wanderings around the BIRTHPLACE of MAHOMET, 
and Across the Ethiopian Desert. 
By JAMES HAMILTON, 
Author of * Wanderings in Northern Africa.’ 

“A work of tnd importance: a valuable contribution to the 
history and geogra) of a region associated with our earliest 
studies, and for the classical scholar invested by the oldest Greek 
histurian with never-fading charms.”—Standard. 

London : Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Initials.’ 


Immediately, in 3 vols. 
UITS! By the Avuruor of ‘Tue 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington- street. 











INITIALS.’ 





Completion of Fox’s Memoirs. 
This day, Fourth and Concluding Volume, 8vo. 148, 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of CHARLES JAMES FOX, 
By the Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 

“ Vivid illustrations of English history, public and private, in 
which we may study the characteristics of a nature from the rare- 
ness and nobility of which little detraction must be made even on 
the score of his passion for play and the pleasures of social Sl 

eader. 

* Portions of this volume are of great value, and cast consider- 
able light on the history of the last three years of Fox’s stotmy 
life. The Duke of Portland’s letters also have much interest. 
Fox’s frank nature, personal courage, and generous soul will 
always possess attractiveness.” —Press. 

London: Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





New Novel upon America and American 
Society. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 


UINLAND,; or, Varreties in 
AMERICAN LIFE. 
“* Manifests often vigorous and pithy writing. The sketches of 
American life are also various and distinct.”— Examiner. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


The Chinese As They Are, &c. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and the 


ISLANDS of the PACIFIC, in 1855-56, 
By J. DEWES, Esq. 

“This amusing volume presents us with truly interesting re- 
cords of Chinese manners and customs. The account of Shanghae 
possesses especial interest just now. These‘ Four Years’ Wander- 
ings’ afford much pleasant reading.”—Literary Gazette. 

* This Somoans of China and the Chinese is by far the most 
valuable. D’Ewes had good opportunities of observing the 
domestic PB. of our princely merchants, and their social 
relations with the Chinese, and, in his various excursions, of see- 
ing the country and the people.” >_ Spectator. 
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HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
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NEW WORKS. 
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PASSAGES in the LIFE of a SOL- 


DIER; or, Military Service in the East and West. By 
Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.LS, 
&c. 2 vols. 21s. 
** Deeply interesting, and full of valuable information.” “ 
fessenger. 
** This is a genuine soldier’s book. Pe. is highly entertaining.” 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
** We have read these recollections | with much interest.” 
iterary Gazette. 
“ One great merit of the ‘ Passages’ is a Another 
feature of the work is experience.”—Spectator. 
“There is much life and spirit in all oh, mem ue handles ; 
neither he nor his story ever seem to flag.”—Chronicle. 


CHOW CHOW; being Selections from 


a JOURNAL kept in INDIA. By the VISCOUNTESS 
FALKLAND. 2vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. 30s. 
“This work deserves to be considered as one of the most in- 
teresting and graphic contributions to the literature of the day ; 
and at the present time, when attention is so strongly directed to- 
wards the state of our Indian empire, it will assuredly be perused 

with deep interest.”— Observer. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ELIZABETH 
DAVIS, a Balaclava Nurse. Edited by JANE WIL- 
LIAMS. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


“In this true story of a Welshwoman’s life, we fancy now and 
then that we are reading fiction by Defoe.”— Examiner. 


DR. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE, by H.M.S. INvEsTIGATOR. 1 large vol. 
with Map and Plate, 16s. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen of 


SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. By MISS 
FREER, Author of ‘The Life of Marguerite d’Angou- 
léme,’ &c. 2 vols. Portraits, 21s. 


MEMOIRS of GENERAL SIR W. 


NOTT, G.C.B, Commander of the Army of Candahar, 
and Envoy at the Court of the King of Oude. Edited 
by J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq. 2 vols. with Portrait, 
16s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs.8.C. 


HALL. 3 vols. 


*** A Woman’s Story’ isinteresting. It is well and carefully 
written, and is quite quel to any of Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s other works. 
There is evidence of definite purpose, and a high moral aim 
throughout. ‘A Woman’s Story’ may be heartily recommended.” 


thenceum. 
“A novel full of attractive incident. — Hall's ‘ Woman's 
Story’ contains many delightfu! isa sen. 
sible, well- oars healthy book, most fit for sea-side reading on 
a@ summer’s day. Its interest, however, is of an enduring kind, and 
it will assuredly add to the author’s high reputation as a writer 
of fiction.” — Examiner. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. By 
LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 


** Lady Chatterton’s clever novel, ‘ Life and its entities,’ in 
very many respects answers fairly to its title.”—Exam’ 
“There is no question that this is a novel with sufficient merit 
to obtain and deserve a considerable amount of —_ a a 
é. 
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itera 
** These volumes pourtray | the peaiities of life with "auch 
and exceeding truthfulness.”— Pos: 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By 
MRS. GORE. 3 vols. 


Times, Aug. 13.—‘* Mrs. Gore’s new novel, ‘The Two 
Aristocracies,” ia a brilliant picture, in which the lords of trade 
are compared with the lords of land. With that fertility which 
never degenerates, and that energy which never flags, she has in 
* The Two Aristocracies’ produced a tale worthy of a place beside 
the best of her previous productions.” 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 


BRISCOE. 3 vols. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


* JoHNn HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 3 vols. 

** The success which attended ‘John Halifax’ has, no Soubt, 
led to the issue of * Nothing New’—two volumes consisting o 
variety of stories, displaying all those superior merits which have 
made that work one of the most popular of the day. There is a 
force and truthfulness about these tales — mark them as the 
production of no ordinary mind, and w ecommend 
them to the perusal of all lovers of fiction.” Post. 


CUTHBERT ST. ELME, M.P.; or, 
PASSAGES in the LIFE of a POLITICIAN. 3 vols. 


“That ‘Cuthbert St. Elme’ is written by a clever man there 
can be no doubt.”—Atheneum. 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 21s. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>——- 


“IN THE PRESS. 


I. 


BRAZIL and the BRAZILIANS. By Rev. 
D. ox of the Methodist Episcopal Chyoh, By 
be oa C LETCHER, of the Presbyterian Church. 

This new a splendidly-illustrated work (one laape volume 8yo, 
in uniform style with the superb volumes of Dr. Kane’s * Arctic 
Explorations,’) is the joint effort of the above-named gentlemen, 
who, as travellers and as missionaries, (and one in an 0’ 

tion as Acting Secretary of the United States Legation at io,) 
have had a long and varied experience in a land full of inter 
whether we regard it in a natural, commercial, political, or mo: 


point of view. 
(Early in September. 
Il. 


ELISHA KENT KANE. A Brocrapuy, 
By WILLIAM ELDER. 

This Work will be issued in one handsome octavo volume, an 
will equal in every respect the superb volumes of ‘ Arctic Expl 
rations,’ recently published. It will contain a ~— ful face 
trait, executed on steel, as well as 
Tomb, Medals, &c. 
ovine been a personal friend of the cae and en, joying a 
large share of his confidence, Dr. Elder is well ualified to 
justice to the subject. He has been furnished with the nec wale 
gt for his Tye by the family of Dr. Kane, Mr. Grin- 
nell, Lady Franklin, and all those who had any available know- 
ledge to contribute. 

[1n October. 


or- 





III. 


COL. J. C. FREMONT’S EXPLORATIONS. 
Prepared by the Author, and embracing all his mapeaiens. 
Superbly Illustrated with Steel Plates and Woo , eR 
graved under the immediate superintendence of oon Fremont, 
mostly from sphere ure taken on the spot, and will be 
issued in a style to match Dr. Kane’s works. It will also con- 
tain a new Steel Portrait, being the only correct likeness of 
the Author ever published. 2 vols. 8vo. 

This Work is being prepared with great care by Col J.C. Fre- 

mont, and will contain a résumé of the First and Second Ex) 

tions in the years 1842, "43, and ’44, and a detailed account o the 
Third Expedition during the years rs 1845, "46, and ’47, across the 

Rocky Mountains through Oregon into California covering the 

conquest and settlement of that country; the Fourth Expedition, 
f 1848—9, up the Kansas and Arkansas rivers into the Rocky 

) Re a Mexico, down the Del Norte, through Sonora into 

California ; my Fifth Expedition, of 1853 and ’54, across the y 

Mountains at the he of the Arkansas and Colorado rivers, 

hrough the , 2, settlements and the Great Basin into Cali- 
fornia. The whole will embrace a period of ten years passed 
among the wilds of America. 

he Fe care has been taken to insure the accuracy: 
pF ang aps, which will fully illustrate all the above-named Ex- 


(In November. 
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MEXICO and the MEXICANS.—LanpscaPEs 
and POPULAR SKETCHES, by C. SARTORIUS. With 
Steel Engravings by distinguishe: Artists, from Original De- 
signs by ronres Rucenpas. One splendid 4to. volume. 


The nature of this country, its advantages and prospects, its 
wonders and enjoyments, are but little known. Alexander yon 
Humboldt’s classical work on New Spain isscarcely known beyond 
the pale of the learned world. The descriptions are by a writer 
of acknowledged merit, who during a whole generation has direct- 
an qonving § eye to = er ar of Mexican p,neture and 
man. ora 
systematic manual, but io of the phan and 8) _—- of popu- 
lar life. The Work wall be superbly illustrated with steel engrav- 
ings, from original and characteristic drawings made on the spot 
by , an artist who has devoted more than years 
to the ey of nature in the tropical parts of South America, 
Many of the sketches were made in company with tne Author. 








LATELY PUBLISHED. 


The UNITED STATES’ GRINNELL EXPE- 
DITION in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By ELISHA KENT KANE, M.D. U.8.N. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 570, 188, 


ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS, the Second 
Grinnell) Ex wi jas Search of Sir J ohn. Franklin, 1853—5. 

HA K ~ oe .8.N. Llustrated by 
p Be of 300 wings from Sketches by the Author. The 
Steel Plates pot under the superintendence of J. M. But- 
ler. The Wood Engravings by Van Ingen and Snyder. 2 vols. 
pp. 464 and 468, 8vo. cloth, 11. lls. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION of an 
AMERICAN SQUADRON to the CHINA SEAS and 
JAPAN, performed in the Years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under 
the Counsaned of Commodore M.C. Perry, United States potent 
by +s of the Government of the United States. 1 
from Original Notes and LS pw of Seonetan erry 
and his Officers at his request and under his supervision, by 
FRAN NCIS L. HAWKS, D.D. LL.D. With Maps, 89 Litho- 

phs, 76 Woodcuts, oan 556 pages, 4to. cloth, 31. 38. Splendid 

Geanaes 4to. Edition, 


COMMODORE PERRY’S OWN EDITION, 
Narrative only. Complete in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. pp. 632, with 12 
Steel Plates, 120 Woodcuts, and 12 Maps, 1l. 10s. cloth: 


Also, An ABRIDGED EDITION, by Rosert 
TOMES. With numerous Illustrations. Bp. 423, post 8vo. 
cloth, 78. 6d. 

Tripyer & Co., English, American, and Con- 
tinental Booksellers and Publishers, 
60, Paternoster-row, London. 
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REVIEWS 
—— 

Russian Princesses Prisoners in the Caucasus. 
Recollections of a Frenchwoman, captive to 
Chamyl— Les Princesses, &c.|. Collected by 
Edward Merlieux. (Paris, Sartorious.) 


“THE only governess who had ever been up 
Monte Rosa” figured the other day in a musical 
farce. Here, in a railway shilling book, we 
meet with something more real, more por- 
tentous, and more piquant,—a live gover- 
ness, and the only one, we assume, who 
was ever captured by Chamyl, the romantic 
Circassian chief, prophet, rebel, and liberator,— 
a governess, moreover, who has returned from 
her imprisonment (with other ladies) among 
the beauties of his Seraglio, to tell the tale of her 
captivity,—a governess, to conclude, who went 
out from France no governess at all, but who 
stumbled into her place, and its consequent 
misfortunes and martyrdoms, by accident. 
Madame Drancey, it is stated in the preface, 
set out for Tiflis, “with the view of founding a 
commercial establishment there.” Being dis- 
appointed, however, in attaining her object, she 
was induced to enter the family of the Prince 
David Tchavtchavadzé as instructress of his 
elder daughters. This was at the beginning of 
the year 1854, In the spring the family re- 
moved to the Prince’s estate at Tsinondale, a 
carriage journey of two days from Tiflis. Here 
they were joined by the Princess Varvara 
Orbéliani, three months before made a widow 
by the death of her husband in an engagement 
with the Turks. This lady was accompanied 
by her young son, her niece, and her servants. 
The party, enjoying this villeggiatura, had not 
gone from Tiflis, apparently, without being 
warned, half in jest in earnest, that their 
retreat was perilously near the seat of war. 
Madame Drancey had been counselled by an un- 
known colonel on the promenade at Tiflis, not to 
go into the country unprovided with a private 
poignard of her own for defence, in case the 
tribes should make a stoop on their dove-cot. 
But the French lady was of good courage, and 
believed that the age, if not of abductions in 
general, for her abduction in particular, was 
past. The party had not been long at Tsinon- 
dale before the Prince David was summoned 
to undertake the defence of a fortress two days’ 
journey thence. But still there seems to have 
been no alarm, not even when the sight of 
burning cornfields in the distance warned the 
household of women that the Lesghis were in 
the plain and coming nearer. Old inhabitants 
declared that though the Lesghis had been 
coming from time immemorial they had never 
got so far as Tsinondale. Accordingly the ladies 
waited, and not until their tenantry began to 
run would they begin to pack up their plate and 
diamonds. They sent out a scout to ascertain 
whether there was really anything to be appre- 
hended. During the absence of this man—- 


A man who pretended to be an Armenian mer- 
chant arrived at the mansion, and asked hospitality 
for the night. He was travelling with money, he 
said, and, on the point of crossing the country, had 

n made so uneasy by the reported movements 
of the Lesghis as to have decided on turning back. 
The tale was probable enough, but the man’s 
appearance, no doubt, produced a bad impression 
on the Princess Tchavtchavadzt, for, said she to her 
servants, ‘You must not let this man leave this 
place on any account. Disarm him, and if he 
tries to escape, shoot him.” The severity of such 
an order was suggested by the times, but the 
Princess added, with her habitual kindliness, ‘Take 
care of the man, and let him have supper.” The 
servants only attended to the last order of the 








Princess,—their neglect of her first hastened the 
catastrophe. * * Still the Princess Tina (an old 
aunt) continued repeating ‘‘ The Lesghis will never 
come to Tsinondale.” 

The next morning, in the midst of the too- 
late packing up, while Madame Drancey was 
hiding her letters in her stays, and putting into 
her sac de nuit a French grammar and a little 
pious book,—when the diamonds of the Princess 
were safe in the country carriages, and while 
the old aunt, scared out of her serenity at last, 
was calling to some one to hide her tea-things 
in the granary, the Lesghis came. The 
rout and the terror caused by the entry of 
the ravishers were as terrible as if the event 
had not been foreseen. A Tartar, with 
hideous countenance, pounced on Madame 
Drancey and dragged her down the grana 
staircase under a narrow doorway, whic 
bruised her head desperately. At the bottom 
of the stairs a man in a turban stopped the 
way, fought with the Tartar for his prize and 
carried her off. He dragged her— 
into the first court of the chateau, where [she 
continues] he handed me over to a couple of 
noukirs, who appeared to be entirely at his disposal. 
I understood his language no more than he under- 
stood mine. He gave me the bridles of two horses 
to hold, and in return for a motion of reluctance 
which he saw me make, he showed me a strap of 
leather with a tolerably expressive gesture. I 
blushed with shame, but saw that there was nothing 
to be done but to obey, to be resigned, and to wait. 

The Lesghis pillaged the mansion without 
any apparent notion of the relative value of the 
treasures they found ;—fancying, for instance, 
that an old glove was a prize as well as a piece 
of plate, and that pomade and chalk were as 
eatable as sugar and coffee. They left behind 
them the two eldest inmates,—one of these the 
Princess Tina, who had been so secure of their 
never appearing. The other women were put on 
horseback on saddles made uninhabitable by 
coarse nails, each one behind her new master, 
the children clinging to them, some here and 
some there,—one child died almost at the out- 
set. The troop amounted to three thousand 
men, numerous enough to carry off their prize 
in the face of a rescue attempted by some Geor- 
gians,—amid shouts of “Chamyl aman!”— 
across the river Alazan through burning corn- 
fields. The mansion of Tsinondale was burnt 
as well as pillaged. Madame Drancey’s captor 
beat her brutally with a strap, tore from her all 
her trinkets, and seems only to have been 
brought to some sense or semblance of humanity 
on becoming aware that she was not altogether 
a common servant, but a person for whom a 
gentlewoman’s ransom might be paid—The 
beginning of the adventure, nevertheless, was 
the only portion of it in which the Russian 
princesses and their followers had to complain 
of personal cruelty; but nothing can be ima- 
gined more wretched than the forced march 
from the country pleasure-house to the spot at 
which they treated with the chief, by whose 
minions they had been captured. The son of 
Chamyl, it may be recollected, had fallen into 
the hands of the Czar, and not only did the chief 
insist that he should be restored in exchange 
for the captive princesses, but also demanded 
that a handsome sum should be paid by way of 
their ransom (for the satisfaction, he said, of 
his people). Till these negotiations could be 
concluded the ladies were to be held in the 
closest duress. The party, too, was to be 
separated. Ere the princesses, however, reached 
their “bower” (if A by courtesy any private 
nook in which they were imprisoned may be 
called), they had to run the gauntlet through 
strange, savage halting-places. A good Mollah 
was their care-taker and conductor; but his 








goodness could not mitigate such plagues as dirt, 
vermin, dismal lodgment, and savage company. 
Captive Princesses with their trains were rarities 
in those parts. The most courteous of enemies 
oftentimes was “put to it” when they had to 
be boarded and lodged ; as the following some- 
what rough passage may show.— 

That day’s march was long and painful. We 
had crossed two torrents, and halted for the night 
in a little hamlet, the blackened huts of which 
bespoke the greatest poverty of the inhabitants. 
They made many difficulties’ over our reception, 
finding our party too large. At last, they con- 
ducted us into an enclosure covered with brambles. 
We mounted a staircase, hollowed in: the trunk of 
a tree, half-rotted by the rains; and arrived in a 
barn, opening throughout its whole length on a 
terrace where bee-hives were. I had already re- 
marked, in other Lesghian villages, that most of 
these terraces were devoted to the rearing of bees. 
Bundles of hay were given to us, Indian corn 
bread, and a little ewe’s milk cheese. The noukirs 
who guarded us were billetted in a neighbouring 
farm-house. The Mollah who had us in charge 
had received orders to let us rest there for some 
days. But all idea of rest wasadream. In the 
night we were tormented by the filthiest of vermin, 
—in the day we could not creep out on to the 
terrace without being stung by bees. Further, 
there was nothing to tempt us abroad, for if by 
chance we looked towards the village we only saw 
a few hideous women in rags, whose wretchedness 
was terrible to see, and whose filth made the gorge 
rise. On the Friday there was another sight. The 
men assembled in an open place—they were naked, 
and danced under a tree without leaves, venting 
cries in honour of ‘‘ Allah,” which resembled the 
howling of wild beasts rather than human voices. 


The old Mollah, who had been nine years & 
prisoner in Russia, and had learnt the Mus- 
covite language, did his best for his woe-begone 
and terrified prisoners, and was kind to the 
children, which humanity Madame Drancey 
assures us, is generally a Lesghian trait. But 
greater woe and terror were struck into her 
heart by the distinguishing attentions paid her 
on the road by a young Mollah, who went the 
length of wishing to buy her, and who abso- 
lutely offered twelve francs of French money 
for her, after he had been told by a malicious 
Russian woman of the party that she could 
make shirts and bread, and bring up children. 
Somehow, by good chance, this affair of barter 
was averted; and the captives got to Vedena, 
the head-quarters of Chamyl, unseparated and 
unpurchased. They were not allowed to pene- 
trate into the precincts of this strict et 
without conforming to a custom which, for 
prisoners in such wild places, and when pur- 
chasers were abroad, must have proved re-assur- 
ing rather than oppressive. The women were 
to be covered up. Accordingly, the evening 
before they arrived at the chief’s quarters, the old 
Mollah fetched a piece of coarse muslin, cut it 
out as thriftily as possible, and set them going 
with white sewing-silk and needles to make 
their own veils! By this time, some commu- 
nication had been established betwixt them 
and their male relatives. The latter wrote a 
letter exhorting the Princesses to patience, and 
promising to do all that could be done in the 
matter of ransom as speedily as possible. 

Such a prize was expected by Chamyl with 
some impatience. But the procession must 
have worn a draggle-tailed, dejected aspect; 
since its entry took place in the midst of a 
storm of rain, which wet their guards to the 
skin. Madame Drancey’s expectations of what 
a warrior chieftain’s home might resemble were 
fulfilled by her finding herself before a sort of 
shed, seven feet high at the utmost, surrounded 
with palisades, and the picture of a sheep-cote. 
They had to pass through three courts—by 
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courtesy—ere they reached the apartments in | brings with it a certain credit. Even she seems 
the seraglio, which had~been selected for their | to have been aware that, the fanatical Prophet 


incarceration. There | 
we found [says Madame] a bright, well-made fire 


of a set of poor hill-folk,—harassed. by incessant 
warfare with a powerful and opulent nation, 


burning. We were in a sort of little cell, the | could hardly be expected to have time, if he had 


walls of which were covered with a sort of pale | had money, required to purvey niceties. 


Even 


natural stueco,—a sort of yellowish mud, worked | she seems to have taken a kindly and intelligent 


up with water. A wretched threadbare on wd 
let us see that the floor was of coarse, badly- | 
joined planks. The apartment might measure | 
about eighteen. feet by twelve; as to its height, a | 
man six feet high could not have stood upright in 
it. Light came.in through an opening about the 
size of a pocket-handkerchief.. A bench was car- 
ried all round it, on which were placed our bundles, 
and, the. dirty. carpets they brought us to serve for 
coverlids. 

On their first day, the Princesses were treated 
as “company” and feasted with honey, bread, 
water, and pilaw; but that was a bill of fare 
too expensive to be kept up, and the subsequent 
diet. of these captive gentlewomen was any- 
thing but princely. On the day after their 
arrival and audience of Chamyl, they obtained 
the use of a wood-closet in addition to the 
splendid apartment described as laid out for 
the lodgment of twenty-three persons.— 

During August and September some Georgian 
women slept in this damp and dark room, to 
which: there was no chimney. We tried to 
make it wholesome by making a fire there in 
the day-time; but we were obliged to give that 
up because of the smoke, and the poor women 


crowding in increased our misery of imprisonment | 


and heat,—since, as we had very rarely a candle, 
we were obliged to maintain a fire day and night, 
to-enable the nurses to attend to the children. In 





the day time, this was made supportable by keeping 
the great. door open; but at night, when we were 
shut up, and yet durst not let the fire perish, the 
heat compelled us to go out, at least so often as we 
could make for ourselves a way without trampling 


on such of the party as were asleep.—More than | 


once we had hunger to bear as well as this. Very 
little food was distributed to us, and what food that 
was!—a vile bread, made with fat, which gave it 
a taste of tallow. To make this eatable, we were 





view of the hearts of the women, kept in sub- 
jection, bowed with superstition as they are, 
and unable, as they seem to have been, to com- 
a what people who are in the hands of 

estiny need care about vicissitudes and natural 
affections, and vain longings, and lasting sor- 
rows. We do not rely too much on Madame 
Drancey’s highly-finished portraitures; but a 
sketch of manners such as the following is worth 
having :— 

When Chouanété (Madame Chamy] the Second), 
some weeks after our arrival, brought into the 
world her little daughter Zaidate, she was, they told 
us, very ill. We had to pass her door to get to 
the well. Chouanété’s illness was attributed to us, 
and we were forbidden to go out of the seraglio 
when it was possible to avoid it. Each of those 
who went to the well must have a bit of her clothes 
cut off, and all these little bits must be burnt, in 
order to: neutralize the power of the Evil Eye. 
Chouanété’s illness lasted for a considerable time, 
and so long as it lasted we were compelled . to 
remain shut up in our own corner.—The health of 
our own Princess Annette caused us sincere anxiety. 
At the instance of his wives, Chamy] sent a man to 
Kasafiourte to buy medicine for her. While the 
messenger was absent (a two days’ journey) they 
brought to us the wisest of the wise women in the 
country. These beset with questions the Princess, 
who would have been only too thankful to be rid 
of them. The poor invalid was laid on the ground, 


| and they brought a shovel used for baking bread, 


in which were some bits of flour; these they shook 
with great attention over the feet of the Princess. 
| After this one of the women cut up a quantity of 
resinous wood into matches, made a little bundle 
| of them, and planted it in the hollow centre of a 
round lump of yellow wax—put the whole thing 
(not unlike a chess-pawn) into a vessel of water, on 
which it floated—set fire to the matches, and when 


obliged to soak it in hot water, and then to roast it | they were properly lit, placed the vessel on the 
intheashes. This dried the bread., Then we could | chest of the Princess. * * Nor was this all. They 
take off the crusts, and get the inside down by aid | made a paste with honey, butter, and some herb, 
of a little salt. In the summer, we had also Indian | #nd requested the Princess to swallow it. So soon 
corn bread, which was endurable so long as it was | 98 their backs were turned it was flung away. On 


fresh. When it was stale there was no digesting 
it. It affected our gums, too, and we were com- 
pelled to. give it up. When bread and flour failed, 


| the whole, her youth may have done more for her 
disorder—fancied to be consumption—than these 
| magical performances.—In due time the man sent 


they brought us heads of maize which we roasted; | to Kasafiourte came back, bringing what the 
—inferior plums and apricots, half-spoiled ewe-milk | Princess had made him buy for herself and 


cheese, ancient and mouldy enough to turn the 
stomach,—and salt meat, not without its share of 
maggots. There was nothing eatable, in short, 
but the onions, a rather dismal resource. 

The presiding spirits of this prison-house are 
described by Madame Drancey as kindly and 
conscientious after their kind; and she is elo- 
quent and picturesque in portraiture and in 
praise of Chamyl and his three wives,—doing 
full (if French) justice to the loftiness and 
sincerity of the warrior, and to the womanliness 
of his helpmates. But this part of her narra- 
tive is, possibly, the least trustworthy. The 
characters, motives, and graces of these persons, 
whose language she could only get at by inter- 
pretation, and with whose antecedents she could 
have small acquaintance, are portrayed and ela- 
borated so neatly as to suggest the cabinet of a 
French man of letters in some cité in the literary 
quarter of Paris,—out of which come, as the 
market calls them, scenes from Algiers, or from 
Delhi, or from the Dogstar!—all capitally read- 
able—all probable, and better (so far as they are 
more amusing) than if they were true. But if 
the details too closely recall to us the hand of 
some literary artificer, the general impression 
made on the woman of Paris by hosts so rude, 
whom she had such reason to hate and to dread, 


Zaidée (Madame Chamyl the First). For every 
time that the Princesses sent for anything the 
wives of Chamyl availed themselves of the mes- 
sengers to do commissions and to make purchases 
for them, also,—always offering to give one rouble 
| for the thing which might be worth four. Of 
course the Princesses refused this, and the com- 
mission was thereby converted into a present. 
Chouanété had the same habit in these matters as 
Zaidée; but she was so kind to us that I ascribe it 
more to ignorance than to any other cause. 

We have chosen the above as merely one 
among the many singular pictures with which 
| this record of the Russian ladies’ captivity is 
| filled. Regarding other suspense and anxiety, 
it will suffice to say that many grave matters 
had to be settled ere the Princesses could be re- 
stored to their families, and ere the exchange 
of prisoners—made a first condition by Chamyl 
—could be accomplished. As to the ransom, 
the negotiations concerning “ the monies” were 
conducted after a fashion which the world may 
consider as generically “Caucasian.” The terms 
of bargain were screwed up with as animated 
a pressure as if Isaac of York or Shylock had 
been one of the contracting parties. Threats 
were circulated among the poor ladies, .espe- 
cially when post-day was at hand. They were 
to be separated—sent into worse places—and 














sold, if Prince David could not “come down” 
with the money like a nobleman; and this 
because the money was called loudly for by 
Chamyl’s staff-officers and troops, who were not 
to be appeased if it was not forthcoming. 
When, however, Prince David’s delays made it 
clear that his Pactolus was drained dry by Ruin 
and Caucasian pillage, then rose up Conscience 
in Chamyl’s camp, in the person of the generous 
Djammal-Eddin, the father of Madame Zaidée- 
Chamyl. This lady, as the eldest and the 
sharpest among the three chieftainesses, during 
the whole time of captivity, had “turned to 
account” every comfort which had been pro- 


vided for their solace ;—yet it was: her father- 


who, seeing that nothing better was to be done, 
mollified the inflexible: Chamyl, who, at last, 
permitted the ladies to return into the bosoms 
of their families, Chamyl’s son, of course, was 
to come home,—and great was the joy and cere- 
mony on the part of chief and chieftainesses-at 
the: idea of reclaiming so important a member 
of his family. Whether the Caucasian Prince’s 
delight on the occasion was equally lively may 
be doubted, if Madame Drancey is a fair wit- 
ness, After the exchange was acceded to by 
Russia, it naturally became a matter of first 
importance to verify the article— 

Chamyl immediately sent to Kasafiourte the men 
in whom he had the most confidence, and who had 
known his son when a child. Djammal-Eddin had 
had his arm broken at Dargo, and must bear still 
some remaining marks from the small-pox. Besides 
these. unequivocal proofs of his identity, Chamyl 
would have him asked if he remembered in what 
manner he had been made prisoner, and what were 
his father’s last words. Six Tartars were charged 
with this mission. * * They were, also, bearers of 
a letter from.the Princesses, who recommended 
them to Prince Tchavtchavadzé. Zaidée availed 
herself of the opportunity to send grapes to her 
son-in-law; but we had by this time got to the 
close of February, and the grapes, having been 
badly kept, were in a wretched state. When the 
six Tartars arrived at Kasafiourte, they were taken 
immediately to the house of Prince Tchavtchav- 
adz, who was smoking in company with Chamyl’s 
son. At the sight of his father’s emissaries, a pain- 
ful and singular emotion betrayed itself on the face 
of the young man, but he controlled the expression 
of it. Djammal-Eddin answered the plenipoten- 
tiaries in Russian, for he had forgotten his native 
language; but, as the Tartars went on talking, he 
recovered himself sufficiently. to understand the 
conversation, though without being able to take 
part in it. The redoubtable grapes were presented 
to him, on the part of his mother-in-law. He gave 
them to a servant with the order to have them 
washed, which sunk him seriously in the good 
opinion of Zaidée, and all the women to whom she 
mentioned the circumstance. In their judgment, 
it was a piece of contempt; whereas it was merely 
cleanliness. 


How far the cause of Caucasian liberty may 
be expected in future to thrive under the reign 
of one who would have his grapes washed, we 
are, happily, excused from attempting to decide. 
Indeed, we must leave this amusing narrative, 
after having added, in a few words, how Chamyl 
would, not let his captives: go without making 
them presents,—how, after having, like a true 
chevalier, abstained from looking at such fair 
temptations during their sojourn, he paid them 
several visits on its last day,—how Zaidée fitted 
them out with modest mufflers before they left 
the seraglio at Vedena, and gave them a stirrup 
cup. of tea,—how a splendid charger was sent 
for Prince Djammal-Eddin, magnificently ca- 
parisoned,—how the whole population turned 
out. to.watch them depart—how they were 
driven in jolting carriages towards the trysting- 
— at the fortress of Courintz by a renega 

ussian—how they were received there with 
military honours by the Russian army—and 
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how they were handed over to their kinsfolk 
with an oration, lauding their high qualities 
and certifying to the good behaviour of both 
captors and captured. All, in short, was done 
that the most perfect courtesy could demand. 
One of the imprisoned party was set free too 
late,—we allude to our authoress, who was met 
on her return from captivity by the death of 
her mother. This followed, if it did not arise 
from, the agony of uncertainty and distress 
into which the poor lady had been thrown; a 
letter from Paris to Madame Drancey having 
been returned to her family superscribed with 
the false news that she to whom it was ad- 
dressed had been massacred! Subsequently, 
the less terrible truth had reached her relatives; 
but her mother, we are assured by M. Merlieux, 
never recovered from the shock caused by the 
first intelligence. 





Letters from the Slave States. By James Stir- 
ling. (J. W. Parker & Son.) 
Quinland ; or, Varieties in American . Life. 

2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Fact and fiction, the photograph and the foot- 
lights, give opposite effects of society and 
politics. Mr. Stirling adopts the former; the 
Author of ‘Quinland’ the latter vehicle. The 
one observes society, and annotates tendencies 
as a sober political economist; the other colours 
manners and dismisses disagreements after the 
light and airy fashion of a novelist. The one, 
according to his own confession, abounds in 
talk; and the other is still more expressive 
in his silence. Each is serviceable; but the 
one book is to be pondered on a hard chair, 
and the other lounged over on a sofa. 

Mr. Stirling has all the qualifications requisite 
fora keen political and social observer; sufficient 
reading without sciolism ; just enough, and not 
over-much statistics; frugality in description, 
without a redundance of fact; a knowledge 
of what. to select, and where to curtail, with a 
combination of good sense and good taste, that 
makes him abstain from printing all he has 
written, or jesting on topics where jesting 
would be out of place. To metaphor he is 
not given; once only he is betrayed into com- 
parison, having sought for rest where no tra- 
veller is likely to find it—over the boiler of a 
high-pressure river-steamer; for the most part 
condensing his fervour, save when, after six 
months’ desire, he is greeted by the sight of 
a British policeman in Canada, or lights upon 
@ cannie clan of countrymen, who are true to 
the “haggis,” and resist the blandishments of 
“promiscuous dancing” in “ole Virginny.” These 
American experiences extend over some ten 
months, and have been imparted to the author's 
friends in a series of letters, from the August of 
last year, when he sailed for the United States, 
to the present May, when he “cleared out.” 

The object of his visit being apparently the 
study of democracy under such vivid illus- 
tration as the North and South feud supplies, 
a survey of the well-traversed area between 
New York and Toronto is wisely omitted, and 
the report at once begins from Chicago, whose 
marvellous growth, wayward fortunes, and 
architectural contrasts excite our traveller's 





surprise. Hints on emigration succeed. Canada, 
Illinois, Indiana, Texas, and Iowa are com- 
pared, and a balance struck entirely to our | 
mind, in favour of the last. In that happ 
state, an improved farm—that is, a farm wih 
house and fences—may be bought at ten or 
fifteen dollars the acre, which, when sown, will | 
yield thirty-six bushels; and a goodly family | 
reared, without much trouble, off the trout and 
the game indigenous to the place. 

At Cincinnati, the pork business, unpleasant 


XUM 


in its details, though blessed in its effects, is 
noted, as well as the multiplication-table sort of 
anxiety scored on the commercial face. The 
prevalent trade, it appears, has a tendency to 
make men of a sad countenance—an effect of 
mental arithmetic which Mr. Beecher “im- 
ongeel on the Sunday our Author attended 
church. That lively divine, in a lecture 
delivered on the following day, expressed his 
titude to the ighty for the removal of 

y, Calhoun, and Webster, since whose death, 

he naively added, “he has led us into no further 
temptation.” Not a point of interest, from the 
deck of a steamboat or the platform of a rail- 
way-car, escapes the practised eye of our ob- 
server; and not even when he is having a 
button “fixed” does he fail to improve the 
shining minutes with a sedulity, and now and 
then a precise dogmatism, which remind us 
of Head. How near Western civilization ap- 
proaches to savagery, he discovers where the 
half-Indian representative for Minnesota is 
drawn to the Legislative Council on a sledge 
harnessed by dogs, camps out o’ night, and lives 
on pemmican. In the North, he traces still, 
in habit and physique, the Puritan and the Ple- 
beian, as in Virginia the Cavalier and Patrician, 
—alert democracy there baffling slow oligarchy 
here. In Kentucky, the full, broad, open face, 
and ample thews of the backwoodsman, who 
won the land which he holds with his rifle, are set 
off impartially against the sharp, lean, furrow- 
ed physiognomy and less liberal frame of the 
Eastern statesman. Nor are the more material 
signs of progress unnoticed. The hammering, 
the sawing and planing, on the Mississippi,— 
the long, unwavering iron-road that for 1,000 
miles grooves the prairie, that neither requires 
grading nor bridging, costs only a dollar and a 
quarter an acre, and develops population and 
city life at the rate of 100 miles per.annum,— 
inspire a just admiration. Against our meagre 
300 miles of railway completed, and 3,000 pro- 
jected, in India, set the somewhat startling 
Trans-Atlantic item of 22,000 miles of iron- 
way and 40,000 miles of telegraph. These 
indications of prosperity only, or chiefly, appear 
in the North and West. The South impresses 
our traveller, as it does all travellers, painfully. 
Macadam is unknown there. The roads are 
bog-holes or morasses, There is little agri- 
culture :—the earth is grubbed with an im- 
plement as primitive as that used in China; 
and in many parts a patent plough would 
produce amazement, if not dread. The negroes, 
to be sure, are helpless, but, not having been 
educated to the use of any implement except 
the hoe, how can they be supposed to be capable 
of high farming? The silence, too, is dismal. 
You are in the slave zone, where the dominion 
of progress is less, and that of pestilence is 
more. In Kentucky, the people have an ante- 
diluvian cut, wear home-spun garments, and 
jog along en famille on pillions. In Georgia, 
you travel for hundreds of miles and never see 
a village, though now and then abandoned 
fields, which the young green pines indicate, 
are relapsing into wilderness. So, too, in 
Florida, where you may float for days amid 
such river scenery as Mr.Cropsey has so vividly 
portrayed, where the bearded mosses have 
waved centuries ere the coming of Columbus. 
The general aspect of the South, to the eco- 
nomical eye of Mr. Stirling, is wasteful, pu- 
trescent, and of sinister omen. Four millions 
of slaves propagating at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum does not strike him as a promising 
industrial fact. It may imply a certain kind 
of happiness, but it is the prolific happiness 
which seems inevitable to the lot of curates or 
Irish gentlemen with encumbered estates. The 
slaves themselves have a hang-dog, whipt look. 





They live in hovels or chalets, with a brick 
chimney outside, a door, and an aperture for 
a window, and are in condition on a par with 
the worst-off Scotch paupers, which is not a 
small admission. Married masters procreate 
upon their wretched serfs; and Mr. Stirling 
expresses some honest indignation at having 
shaken hands with a landlord whom. he after- 
wards learnt had tied up and flogged a negro 
pee gpa for being late with breakfast. As 
grateful traits on the side of the slaves, he 
notes their teaching their children the name 
of England—their cordial desire for instruction 
—and their readiness to pay for reading. 
Against the masters, he enters their jealousy 
of discussion, espionnage, and the sleeping with 
loaded pistols under their pillow.” 

There is equally a want of capital and a 
want of enterprise in the South. In Kentucky, 
a usury law, making 61. per cent the legal 
interest, does not check the flight of capital,— 
and the odds and ends of railways from Louis- 
ville to Nashville — the main Kentucky line 
only thirty miles completed—sufficiently indi- 
cate the want of passengers and traffic. The 
sanitary and criminal condition of the southern 
towns is appalling. The streets of Mobile are 
amass of mud. To reach the hotel, a hundred 
yards from the steamer, you must hire a 
carriage, if you would not be mired. In Sa- 
vannah, the oldest town in Georgia, there is 
no pavement; and in Montgomery and Colum- 
bus the sewers are simply ditches dug in the 
sand, on either side or in the middle of the 
street. Heaps of garbage, in New Orleans, reek 
round the marble basement of the chief hotel; 
and the social condition of this last place is 
evidenced by the activity of a club of Know- 
nothing Thugs, who control the elections with 
revolvers,—by the police item of eighty-five 
cases of stabbing and murder last year,—and 
by the magnificence of the St. Charles Hotel, 
where 850 guests dine a day, and, in the 
winter, southern planters smoke, dance, drink, 
woo, and “go off” as readily as one of their 
own hair-triggers. 

On the great point at issue between North 
and South—Europe and America—Mr. Stirling 
has no cut-and-dry nostrum to propose. Being 
ready at figures, he does not think that 
600,000,000/.—two thirds of our English national 
debt—will be raised to buy off the planters ;— 
he hopes nothing from transportation of negroes 
to Liberia or elsewhere ;—he has rather faith in 
time, in the operation of self-interest, in the 
gradual advance of slaves in power and intel- 
ligence, and the emancipation of their owners 
from bitterness and partizanship, effects of 
which he reports favourably in western Vir 
ginia. On the whole question of democracy, 
his book contains pertinent and pithy sentences. 
Universal suffrage appears to him less perilous 
in America than it would be here,—the sturdy 
body of intelligent, self-reliant farmers in the 
North controlling the proletarianism of the 
towns, the “mean whites,” sandhillers of the 
South backed by the Irish rowdies of the West. 
Of the proud, manly, generous qualities of the 
American character he — with a just 
sympathy—of their hospitality—their fondness 
for kith and kin—their filial and antique piety 
—and that strenuous energy and industry whic 
place the United States in the van of the 
world. He notes with satisfaction the calmer 
and wiser tone of the American press—the 
good feeling to England evinced by cheering 
on receipt of the news of the capture of 
Sebastopol,—and. passes not unmerited com- 
pliment on the refined and gentlemanly cha- 
racter of particular members of the literary 
body. 

Take as examples of his manner and matter 
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a few extracts. Of the perils to the future of | 


the States he thus speaks.— 

“The lust of territory I hold to be one of the 
great evils of American civilization. It has taken 
deep hold of the fervid imagination of this young 
and energetic people; and as yet the sober views 
of the wiser portion of the community have not 
availed to check the national folly. But it is 
needless for Englishmen to preach moderation, so 
long as we ourselves are extending our empire day 
by day, and loading with honours proconsuls who 
present us with ‘four kingdoms at once,’ and so 
long as a general setting out to steal an Empire 
can write: ‘We have no right to seize Scinde, yet 
we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, 
humane piece of rascality it will be.” We must 
pluck this Indian beam from our own eye before 
we can expect attentive listeners to our political 
homilies.” 


Here is a comparison of a slave and a free 
state.— 

‘ Tllinois and Georgia are about the same size, 
are both central States, and have nearly equal 
populations. I have been comparing them in dif- 
ferent points of view, as fair representatives of the 
North and South; and the result is strikingly 
favourable to the former. Georgia has 58,000 
square miles of area, Illinois has 55,405. The 





population of the former is 1,009,680; of the lat- 
ter, 1,074,271. But here all similitude stops. 
Though Georgia is an old State and Illinois a| 
young one, the progress of the latter is much 
greater. Her population advances at the rate of 
76 per cent. per annum ; that of Georgia, at 3°1 
per cent. The ratio to the total population of the 
States has fallen, in Georgia, in twenty years, 
from 4°02 to 3°91; while in Lllinois it has risen 
from 1:22 to 3°67. The unimproved lands in 
Georgia, in 1850, were over 16,000,000 acres ; in 
Illinois, under 7,000,000. There were, in 1854, 
in Georgia, 884 miles of railway in operation ; 
in Illinois, 1,262. And then, as to political in- 
fluence, the representatives of Georgia had fallen 
in twenty years from nine to eight ; in Illinois, 
they had risen from three tonine. Finally, Georgia 
contains 22°67 per cent. of immigrant Americans, 
and 1°24 per cent. of foreign immigrants. Illinois 
has 47°25 of the former, and 13°22 of the latter, 
making together, 60°47 per cent. of the whole 
population! Perhaps this last statement may help 
to explain all the rest. The great immigration is 
the secret of the progress of Illinois; but what 
is the secret of the immigration? Both States are 
fertile ; in both nature holds out many induce- 
ments ; the climate in Georgia is finer, the country 
is more salubrious. Why, then, is she left behind 
in the race of development and prosperity ? I can 
see no reason, except that ever-recurring one— 
slavery. The hardy pioneer, himself a labourer, 
will not put himself in competition with brute 
labour, nor seek his fortune where labour is dis- 
honourable. When Southern statesmen count up 
the gains of slavery, let them not forget also to 
count its cost. They may depend upon it, there is 
a heavy ‘ per contra’ to the profits of niggerdom. 
* * * Tn Illinois all was life, and hope, and 
eagerness ; here a dull stagnation prevails. In 
Illinois the cars were crowded with emigrants, or 
speculators, or men looking anxiously for new 
homes. The value and worth of land was the 
universal topic. At every station a new city, at 
lowest a new town or village, was springing up ; 
and on every hand the click of the hammer and the 
rasping of the saw betokened that new inhabitants 
had pitched their tents in the land of promise. In 
Georgia, how different! Some growth there is in 
one or two towns ; some increase of cotton, too, 
there may be ; but there lacks the animation and 
spirit of Illinois. There is none of that bustle or 
hopeful eagerness. You travel for a hundred 
miles, too, and see no village; and not unfre- 
quently you pass lands where the young, green 
pines tell you that abandoned fields are returning 
to their primeval wildness. Look on this picture 
and on that, and tell me if you can account other- 
wise than I have done for the different positions of 
these two families of the same vigorous people ? 
With all this, recollect that Georgia is the most 








go-head State of the South. It is the Southern 
Yankeeland. The Georgia Central Railway was, I 
believe, the first central railway made, and has 
now been opened nearly twenty years. It is a 
most creditable concern, well made and well ma- 
naged, and keeps better time than any line I know 
in the States.” 


Here is a “geniwine” specimen of Yankee- 
dom, Capt. B——: 

‘“‘He was born in Connecticut, but of course 
was too good a Yankee to remain at home. Some 
fifteen years ago he was an engineer on a steamer 
plying on the Charleston waters. Scraping together 
a few dollars, he purchased a small, worn-out 
steamer, and a crew of niggers; for you may be 
sure the Captain has no qualms on the subject of 
‘involuntary servitude’—always providing that it 
pays. So he went on his way rejoicing and 
money-making, till one day steamer, niggers, and 
Captain were all blown into the air. The steamer 
went to shivers, no doubt being rotten to the core; 
the niggers, most of them, were blown to eternal 
smash; the Captain himself, who was up high in 
the wheel-house (on the upper deck), fell to the 
bottom of the vessel, broke his knee-pan, smashed 
his head, fractured sundry ribs, and scalded his 
whole side. But nothing could damp the energy 
of this untiring man. In a short time he was 
afloat again, in a better boat, and with a fresh 
crew; and soon after he was enabled to build the 


| new hotel at ‘ Enterprise,’ himself being landlord, 


skipper, pilot, and engineer, besides being the 
great alligator-killer of the St. John’s. He is now 
reputed to be worth some 50,000 or 60,000 dollars. 
So it is that men here go ahead. But mark, it is 
your ‘Northern men’ who succeed, while the 
inhabitants of the place starve on precarious 
venison and scant potatoes, and curse Yankee luck 
and impudence.” 

English workmanship Mr. Stirling thinks 
superior to American, though in the matter of 
cutlery we cannot agree.— 

“Workmanship in America is mere surface-work. 
There is no sufficiency, no thoroughness in it. 
The American workman displays energy, ingenuity, 
rapidity to a surprising degree, but he lacks utterly 
the care and completeness of the British tradesman. 
His work is thoroughly ‘ unworkmanlike.’ It bears 
all the marks of haste and imperfection; has no 
appearance of finish or minute care about it. The 
marble-veneered palaces of New York often come 
down by the run. The clippers of New England 
sail well, but leak and damage cargo. They are 
splendid models, but slim in construction. Twenty- 
five thousand miles of railways intersect the Ame- 
rican continent—they cross swamps and mountains, 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi—but their 
frail tresselwork is continually coming down; their 
bridges are crazy, their roads often unballasted, 
their whole apparatus flimsy. The consequence is, 
you enter their cars with fear and trembling, and 
thank God at your journey’s end. I need not 
dwell on river and lake steamers; a prudent man 
makes his will before he goes on board. And so 
it goes on, down to the minutest article of domestic 
use throughout this country. There is not a lock 
that catches, not a hinge that turns; knives will 
not cut, and matches will not light. The doors 
will not shut, the windows will not open: and all 
this is made more striking and provoking by its 
contrast with the pretension to finish and refine- 
ment. You sit down on a fine velvet sofa, and 
are startled by coming down on a spring as hard 
as a cricket-ball. The hotel, whose doors are 
creaking and windows gaping, is gilt and carpeted 
like a palace; and the Mississippi steamboat, on 
which you are snagged or blown up, is gilt and 
painted, and goes twenty miles an hour: you 
cannot sail to destruction in greater luxury or at 
greater speed.” 


Here is a peep into Florida.— 

‘Florida is the Paradise of an idle man.’ So 
said a Georgian gentleman to me, and I believe it 
is pretty near the truth. The climate is mild and 
equable, so a man need not be particular as to 
house or clothing. Shooting and fishing will easily 
supply him with food; and, if he wishes to be very 





| luxurious, by scratching the ground he may have 





a few sweet potatoes, or a little Indian corn. Land 
has been bought in Florida at a cent per acre; but for 
that matter our ‘cracker’ need not buy land at all 
—he may squat and take his chance of being 
turned out. It is not every one who would wish 
to dispossess a ‘cracker,’ so long as the cracker 
had his rifle and an ounce of lead. Having thus 
established himself on land of his own, or a patch 
of Uncle Sam’s, he may also, if he pleases, become 
a grazier at small expense of labour or money. 
Having bought, borrowed, or stolen a few head of 
cattle, he simply marks them and turns them out 
into the woods. In the spring he collects the 
calves and puts his brand upon them; and this, 
absolutely, is all the care or trouble he takes, 
except catching them when a purchaser appears. 
In this way some of these Florida squatters accu- 
mulate vast herds of cattle, without any exertion 
on their part. Nay, so lazy and careless of comfort 
are they, that I am assured there are men in these 
forests owning 5,000 or 6,000 head of cattle who 
have not even milk to their coffee; ‘and that,’ said 
Captain B——, ‘I call pretty damned shiftless.’” 


Here is a portrait of the Nicaraguan hero.— 


“T came down the Mississippi with a gentleman 
from Nashville who had been at school with General 
Walker, and who confirmed, in the strongest man- 
ner, the accounts of his reserve at school. Indeed 
he said Walker was the puniest, quietest milksop 
of a boy he had ever known; so much so, as to be 
an object of derision to his schoolfellows, who called 
him ‘honey,’ ‘missy,’ and other similar con- 
temptuous names. Walker never joined the other 
boys in any athletic games; the only thing by 
which he distinguished himself was that he always 
knew his lesson better than any boy in school; and 
the moment school was over he ran home to his 
mother. In his leisure moments his favourite 
pastime was reading the Bible. Indeed there is 
little doubt that Walker possesses one of those 
peculiarly organized, imaginative minds which seize 
all objects in a strong and original manner, and to 
which, at one time or another, theology is sure to 
be a source of irresistible attraction. Walker first 
of all studied divinity, and it was probably only in 
consequence of the doubts and perplexities, that so 
often disturb the studies of our young theologians, 
that he abandoned that study for medicine. is, 
too, for some reason, he gave up after a time, and 
took to law, which, as you know, is in this country 
often synonymous with taking to politics. In New 
Orleans he connected himself with the press ; but 
here, in addition to law and physic, he also had an 
episode of love, which, though not mentioned in 
the public accounts of his career, had, I believe, a 
great effect on his fortunes and character, and the 
story of which I-had from a source in which I can 
put every confidence. At New Orleans he became 
acquainted with a young girl, very beautiful and 
intellectual, but deaf and dumb. Walker was at 
first attracted to this young lady by sympathy for 
her melancholy privation, but tenderer feelings soon 
arose, and on her part the young lady became pas- 
sionately attached to Walker. Indeed, not being 
aware of the usual restraints which the convention- 
alities of society impose on females under such cir- 
cumstances, she even displayed her affection in a 
more open manner than was pleasing to her friends. 
This led to some restraint, and misunderstanding, 
and estrangement; and the poor beautiful, but 
speechless girl, thinking herself deserted, sickened 
and died. From that moment Walker was a changed 
man. He went to California, fought a duel, and 
then joined a band of desperadoes. Thenceforth the 
sickly, studious milksop was the stern and daring 
adventurer. The story sounds romantic, I confess ; 
but it is the only intelligible clue I have yet re- 
ceived to the strange revolution, which is admitted 
to have taken place in this man’s character. It 
must have required some great mental shock to 
transform the sickly, ‘yellow-haired laddie’ of 
Nashville into the stern Nicaraguan filibuster. 
Why should it not be blasted love, and the vision 
of his broken-hearted deaf-mute, dead for love of 
him? To an imagination such as his must be, a 
vision like this may well become a permanent and 
powerful reality, casting its dark hue over his whole 
career and character. One thing in Walker I do 
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admire: I mean his silence. For I agree with 
Carlyle, that ‘silence is great.’ In an age of bab- 
blers, it is much to find a man that can hold his 


tongue. 

*Quinland’ is a book that displays humour, 
though of the Brobdignagian order. The varie- 
ties consist of smart men with red noses, glib 
cheapjohns, and ’cute shopkeepers that wait 
for customers by sticking pens over their right 
ear, rolling their light blue eyes sublimely, and 
putting their hands in such a position as to 
show off half-a-dozen large paste rings. The 
book is brisk, scenic, and entertaining. 





The Official Illustrated Guide to the Great 
Northern Railway Company; including all 
the Branch Lines and Continuations. By 
George Measom. (Smith & Son.) 

WE fancy that there are very few persons who 

have not heard of the story of Goldsmith passing 

through a village and weeping at the thought 
that not one of the inhabitants was aware of 
what a clever fellow there was amongst them. 

In these days Oliver, on the rail, might have 

more weeping than ever fell to the lot of Greek 

hero, for villages are passed with the rapidity 
with which the Yankee in a gig drove by mile- 
stones, and thought he was in a churchyard. 

Nothing like our rate of travelling was ever 

accomplished in the olden times. Mr. Richard 

Turpin, on Black Bess, could not fly from 

Finchley to York at the pace of the iron horse; 

and even the old Leeds Rockingham which, on. 

a few occasions in “opposition” seasons, went 

from Leeds to London in a single day, was not 

so fast as it seemed. It was a great thing for 

a man to boast that he had breakfasted in Leeds 

and had gone to Covent Garden Theatre on the 

evening of the same day. But to do this, he 
was obliged to breakfast at four in the morning, 
and even then he was lucky if he reached the 
pit-door of the playhouse in time to see the last 
act of the farce. Such feats, however, were 
spoken of as marvels in the stirring days when 
the Courier vied with the Rockingham in swift 
travelling and neck-breaking. In those days 
when, generally speaking, the pace was mode- 
rate, no author or speculator thought of com- 

iling a guide-book for the especial journey. 

ut now that there is no leisure to look at any- 
thing, we have ponderous volumes telling us 
all about it. This rule of contrary is to be found 
under other changes. In those days dramatic 
authors crammed the house on “first nights” 
and many a piece got “damned.” But now 
that friends are not asked to support a fellow, 
nothing is hissed off the stage ;—and we are 
very sorry for it. 

We have not much to say for Mr. Measom’s 
Guide. It is rather a book of advertisements 
to which are added some pretty woodcuts, 
especially of shops of agents and advertisers, 
and some letter-press which is not distin- 
guished for elegance of style or the desirable 
quality of correctness. “Marvel is said to have 
lived at Highgate a little before and after the 
Restoration,” is a bit of uncertainty at which 
Mr. Measom need not have hinted. We know 
how Marvel lived there, and what rates he paid. 
The author’s omissions too aremany. He men- 
tions a few incidents that render Hatfield 
House memorable, but he forgets the most 
awful of all, namely, the death by fire of that 
aged Countess, who for beauty and coquetry 
had once rivalled Fox’s Duchess of Devonshire. 
We fancy too that, in many cases, he takes old 
customs for present illustrations of manners. 
If we are not mistaken, “Borough English, by 
which the youngest son of the first wife is heir,” 
was never “ peculiar” to Godmanchester, where 
he says “the inhabitants are also stated to be of 
age, the males at twenty and the females at 





sixteen.” Asa sample of the puffy nature of 
the book we have a specimen anent Boston, 
where the author notices “the premises of Mr. 
Noble, the eminent bookseller, known to fame 
as the publisher of Thompson’s ‘History of 
Boston,’ and whom we may venture to call the 
Noble Longman of Boston.” After this speci- 
men of his venturous wit, we are not surprised 
at being told that “it has been usual to describe 
Lincolnshire as unhealthy from its name being 
associated with fens, bogs, and agues.” We 
believe the fact to have been not an association 
of names, but that the agues existed as a natu- 
ral consequence of the fens and bogs. At Hull, 
we meet with “Sidney & Co., Tea Merchants,” 
but we hear nothing of “The Land of Green 
Ginger,” and similar suggestive subjects to be 
found in this locality. Mr. Measom is not 
always so forgetful; and we are thankful for his 
record of the fact, that the minister of Bardney, 
who died in 1771, “directed all his manuscript 
sermons (about four hundred) to be buried with 
him.” This good man’s tombstone does not even 
bear his name. Could heroic self-denial go 
further ? 

When treating of Lincoln the author might 
have pointed out an excellent Sunday excursion 
for a man who wished to unite progress with 
the duties of the day. The traveller may 
offer his early prayers in Lincoln Cathedral, 
and may reach Boston in time for the morning 
service in the magnificent old Stump there. 
The train will convey him to Peterborough 
in time for the afternoon service. He may then 
proceed, and, obtaining a glimpse of Ely by 
the way, he may dine at Cambridge, and have 
his choice of evening sermons among preachers 
where choice is really an embarrassment. We 
have put the line here to such use, and have 
found profit and pleasure in it. 

We will do Mr. Measom the justice to say 
that he does not omit to make record of the 
follies of great personages with small minds, 
whose mansions he praises. Here is a sample 
connected with Stamford and the owner of 
Burleigh. “The Marquis of Exeter opposed 
the continuation of this line through Stamford, 
and in consequence of this the cost of the 
— line [the branch from Essendine to 

tamford] has been 70,000/., leaving all hopes 
of a dividend looming in the dim future.” 
Such traits are better worth registering than 
others like the following, which are as plentiful 
as plums,— “In gratitude for creature com- 
forts, we cannot omit mention of the choice 
grocery store established, &c. &c.” The author 
has some pages devoted to London amusements, 
for the benefit of visitors fromthe country. All 
these are written in the very worst taste. Every 
manager is superlative; and the nauseous 
flattery is piled mountains high. It is nonsense 
to speak of any performer in our time as in- 
comparable. A little more southward we find 
that “Buckstone and the Haymarket are syno- 
nymous,” a fact of which we were not aware. 
Then, according to this book, we have only one 
Italian Opera, that in the Haymarket. On the 
boards of this stage the author places Malle. 
Cerito, who belongs to “tother house.” Finally, 
he speaks of the Adelphi, “where Mathews 
gave his inimitable ‘ At Homes,” forgetting that 
these entertainments were originally given at 
the old Lyceum, and that the greater number 
were enacted on that stage. Mr. Measom pro- 
bably took for his authority a passage in vel 
Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London, first edi- 
tion, which every old play-goer knew to be in- 
correct. With this we leave a volume that might 
have been a useful one, and which consists of 200 
pages of description, and as many of advertise- 
ments—Voyez, Messieurs, c'est tout & choisir! 








Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines in 


1857. With Notes on the Overland Route 
from Australia, vid Suez By Wm. West- 
garth. With Maps. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Westgarth has produced a reliable, read- 
able book, well stocked with information and 
pleasantly interspersed with incidents of travel 
and views of colonial life. He writes with a 
plan before him, and is careful to preserve the 
order of his topics,—the aborigines, the settlers, 
progress, commerce, squatting, and mining 
each furnishing the materials of an entertaining 
chapter. In some respects we prefer Mr. West- 
garth’s method to that of Mr. Howitt. He has 
not a pen so facile, but neither has he an ima- 
gination so apt to wander, and though he might 
not so successfully entrap a novelist, he may 
communicate more practical explanations to the 
intending emigrant. Moreover, he did not go 
to Australia simply to see and describe it; he 
is himself, in some sort, an Australian; he has 
been an “honourable member” in the Parlia- 
ment of Victoria; the growth of Melbourne has 
been watched by him, at intervals, for upwards 
of sixteen years; he is no outsider, no mother- 
country child with a determination to take 
notes; and if he be not graphic he is at least 
clear, sensible, and suggestive. The fault of 
his volume is, that it overflows with disquisition; 
the matter is loosely combined ; Mr. Westgarth 
has perpetually something to say, and says it at 
large. We have to tolerate his rhetorical dif- 
fusion; but if we are patient, our virtue does 
not go unrewarded. 

The colony of Victoria contains about four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, distributable, 
by thirds, into the sea-port, the mining, and 
the interior towns, and pastoral populations. 
There are not less than thirty thousand Chinese, 
who have brought with them no more than four 
or five women, but who occasionally marry 
European girls. They publish a newspaper in 
their own language, and have reared a grand 
Joss House upon Emerald Hill, where their 
ceremonial rites are carried on with orthodox 
elaboration.— 

‘On theological subjects I may mention that 
the solar eclipse of last year excited great attention 
amongst this people, probably in connexion with 
some religious notions. A general stir was visible 
in their encampments, and an incessant jingling of 
pots and pans was kept up, as was understood, with 
the object of frightening away the evil spirits that 
had bewitched the two luminaries.” 

The missionaries have been among the Vic- 
torian Chinese, but have met with comparatively 
little success. It is difficult to induce John 
Chinaman, even when not a Buddhist or a 
bigotted Confucian, to attend the Church service 
on Sunday. For six days he has been digging 
and washing, lighting with A’Hin or A’Chin, 
or bartering the ore of Ballarat for minted 
money, realizing about two pennyweights of 
gold, or 7s. 6d.a day. On Sunday, therefore, 
he has to shave his head, comb his tail, and 
make other personal arrangements which occupy 
him until noon; then, perhaps, he nurses awhile 
the semi-Irish, vane inenes little beauty with 
hair like Coxinga’s and eyes like Ellen’s or 
Eveleen’s, whose young mother from Killarney 
stands with glistening countenance at the door. 
Consequently, the gentleman who has imported 
into Australia the galloping kakkerlacs of 
Hou-pé, who formerly saved the croppings of 
his beard and the cuttings of his nails to enrich 
his garden plot, but. who now “surfaces” aban- 
doned diggings for little gleanings of gold, is 
not much disposed to hear the Rev. Mr. Young 
or his assistant the convert from the long street 
of Han Yang:— 

“The complaint of the miners to the commis- 
sion just alluded to was, that the Chinamen 
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swarmed about them like devouring locusts. Never | 
discovering anything for themselves, never exert- 
ing themselves even to dig the holes requisite for 
reaching the gold déposits, or making the excava- 
tions for retaining water, they follow on the heels 
of others, rewashing and gleaning up everything; | 
thus cutting off all after-resources from miners | 
who have discovered ‘leads,’ and who, after | 
roughly exhausting them, cannot fall back upon a 
rewash, because a horde of Tartars has already | 
accomplished that duty.” 

| 





Mr. Westgarth speculates in this fashion.— 

“ Are these masses of Chinamen to be privileged 
like other colonists, or are they to remain amongst 
us an inferior race—inferior alike in their collective 
constitution and in their political negations? 
Either alternative has a dark aspect. Somewhat 
of an American difficulty looms upon our future ; 
for although a Chinaman has more intelligence 
than a Negro, his people are perhaps more obsti- 
nately anti-European. Like an indigestible mass 
in the system of the colony, they will turn up 
to-morrow, and an age hence, just as they appear 
to-day. The distinguishing feature of a free and 
enlightened society is the condition of its operative 
masses, whose vigour of body and originality of 
mind are ever rising into the superior grades to 
maintain the onward progress. This social aspect, 
which so well characterizes our good Old England, 
the Northern States of America, and, more than 
any other, a thoroughly British colony, is mate- 
rially altered by the large infusion of the Chinese. 
We cannot exactly predict what aspect time will | 
give to the question; but, whatever form it may 
hereafter take, I regard our Chinese visitation as | 
threatening our moral and intellectual greatness, 
and the darkest spot that has yet come upon the 
colonial horizon.” 

No gold-field of any lasting attraction has 
been found nearer to Melbourne than seventy- | 
five or eighty miles. It would appear that the | 
outer zone of Australia is not richly auriferous; | 
but the theory has been scarcely sufficiently | 
tested. One-fifth of the supertficies of the colony | 
of Victoria, Mr. Westgarth remarks, yields gold, 
and yet— 

“* Proverbially the most precarious and the least 
comfortable, the most followed after, and yet the | 
least remunerated, is the vocation of gold-mining. 
The 10,000 soiled and sweating figures that are 
scattered along this valley, that have toiled all the 
long day, and are, perhaps, with the setting sun, 
preparing their candles and lanterns to descend to | 
their ‘ sinkings’ and ‘ drivings’ for the prolonged 
labours of the night ; these people have, in general, 
very inadequate earnings for such protracted toils. 
Those little tents or turf-built cots upon the rise of 
the valley contain their wives and families. There 
is little of domestic enjoyment, but there is ever a 
fund of inspiring hope. Nineteen adjacent parties 
have, for long weeks, been digging and washing 
out reluctant pennyweights of the precious metal, 
that divided to each a narrow and hardly-earned 
maintenance; but a five-hundred-pound nugget | 
has just withstood the pick of the twentieth party, 
and their nineteen neighbours are inspired with as 
much alacrity as if nineteen others had fallen into 
each of their own hands.” 

A change is coming over the population at 
the mines. The rushing crowds, grasping at 
every glittering spot, are disappearing; gold- 
digging is becoming a fixed and methodical 
vocation ; towns are springing up and agricul- 
ture is carried on near the washings; steam- 
engines are employed to pump the pits. The 
results, notwithstanding, are in most cases 
astonishingly meagre in comparison with the 
vast treasures supposed to be buried in the soil. 
Scattered through the superficial drifts of an 
area not exceeding a square mile, says Mr. 
Westgarth, there are at least ten, probably one 
hundred, millions sterling of pure gold, held 
together in a merely mechanical admixture. 
And yet, with all the unrivalled machinery of 
the civilized world, nothing has yet been im- 








ported into this field which will accomplish 


more than the earning upon the average of a 
bare livelihood. for the miner. 
the colony, he proceeds to suggest, are traversed 
| by quartz reefs, above and below the surface, 


Large areas of 


which actual trial has shown to contain gold in 
proportions ascending to thirty ounces per ton 
“throughout the mass, and to more than double 
that proportion in particular veins.” Yet the 
engines in use may crush daily some two or 
three tons, “and are supposed to have done 
their duty if they have extricated one half of 
the total gold.” It must be an ingenious and 
a powerful mechanism that will extort the full 
tribute of the earth. 

The social aspects of the mining fields were 
sketched by Mr. Westgarth in the course of a 
tour to the Ballarat, Creswick, Alexander, 
Castlemaine, and Bendigo diggings. He arrived 
at Ballarat on Sunday afternoon.— 

“* The quietness of the diggings on a Sunday is 
striking. There seems a general agreement to 


| cease from the usual occupation, consequently it is 


extremely rare to find any party engaged in actual 
mining on that day. But it. may be easily under- 
stood that, situated as the miners are, they have 
few resources to fall back upon for employment of 
mind or body during that.period of rest. Many 
thousands are brought together, separated at once 
from the comforts and restraining influences of a 
home and family, and pursuing a vocation of 
a speculative and irregular character. It is not 


| surprising that the clergymen should complain of 
ja thin attendance and an uncertain flock. We 


observed some games in process, and a crowd 
looking on; many were chopping wood or perform- 
ing little duties about their tents. The pipe and 
cigar seemed a great resource. Most were well 
dressed, and many women and children were walk- 
ing about or sitting at the entrances of tents. Bills 
were posted on the gum-trees along the road, inti- 
mating that the clergyman of some particular sect 
would preach that day, and giving the hour and 
piace. 

Almost every gold-field has its newspaper, 
with “leaders” written in the “greased light- 
ning” style, and paragraphs of concentrated 
thunder directed against governments and 


| Systems. 


Mr. Westgarth’s work contains a lucid and 
systematic view of the moral and material con- 
dition of the most important colony in Aus- 
tralia. 





Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. 
By Frangois Arago. Translated by Admiral 
Smyth, Rev. Baden Powell, and Robert Grant, 
Esq. (Longman & Co.) 

Or M. Arago we have lately spoken [A then. No. 

1471], and, as our readers know, we have been 

obliged to qualify the terms in which he was 

praised during life and immediately after death. 


| We said that a great part of his fame was not of 


the kind which lasts; and that the reputation 
of a modern classic goes through its phases 
rapidly. The progress of opinion has confirmed 
our views: twenty months ago we were con- 
tending against an illusion which has nearly 
disappeared. We now feel that—with all his 
merits as an expositor, all his really varied 
but not profound knowledge, all the useful 
activity by which he kept up his name, and all 
the impulsive nationality which pushed him 
into controversies beyond his depth,—we may 
take it for granted that he is not to be rated as 
a first-class biographer, nor received as an over- 
powering authority. We have accordingly made 
up our minds not to discuss Bailly, Laplace, 
Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Young, Watt, 
but only to draw a few illustrations of the 
biographer, from the showy and interesting pic- 
tures which he has placed before us. 

To the translators we have nothing to object. 
They have occasionally hinted corrections of 





their author in short notes, which they might 
have made more numerous. The translation ig 
usually very good; but here and there a slip 
occurs,——unless indeed Arago had very peculiar 
notions. For example, speaking of Bailly’s 
celebrated address to Louis the Kighteenth, at 
the gates of Paris, which was afterwards much 
criticized, it is said, that more than a year 
— before any courtier, “though furnished 
ike a microscope with all the monarchical sus- 
ceptibilities,” began to find fault. We had no 
idea that microscopes were furnished with such 
apparatus. 

Some things in this volume are well known, 
The autobiography of Arago himself has been 
separately printed. The life of Young, and 
points of Fresnel, have been duly handled by 
the Dean of Ely: that of Watt has been fully 
brought into controversy. 

We shall first bring forward Arago’s repre- 
sentation of the difficulties of an astronomer :— 

“A favourable wind arises and dissipates the 
vapours in the very direction where some important 
phenomenon will manifest itself, and is to last only 
a few seconds. The astronomer, exposed to all the 
transitions of weather (it is one of the conditions of 
accuracy), the body painfully bent, directs the 
telescope of a great graduated circle in haste upon 
the star that he impatiently awaits. His lines for 
measuring are a spider’s threads. If in looking he 
makes a mistake of half the thickness of one of 
these threads, the observation is good for nothing; 
judge what his uneasiness must be: at the critical 
moment, a puff of wind occasioning a vibration in 
the artificial light adapted to his telescope, the 
threads become almost invisible; the star itself, 
whose rays reach the eye through atmospheric 
strata of various density, temperature, and refran- 
gibility, will appear to oscillate so much as to 
render the true position of it almost unassignable; 
at the very moment when extremely good definition 
of the object becomes indispensable to insure cor- 
rectness of measures, all becomes confused, either 
because the eye-piece gets steamed with vapour, or 
that the vicinity of the very cold metal occasions 
an abundant secretion of tears in the eye applied to 
the telescope : the poor observer is then exposed to 
the alternative of abandoning to some other more 
fortunate person than himself, the ascertaining a 
phenomenon that will not recur during his lifetime, 
or introducing into the science results of proble- 
matical correctness. Finally, to complete the 
observation, he must read off the microscopical 
divisions of the graduated circle, and for what 
opticians call indolent vision (the only sort that the 
ancients ever required) must substitute strained 
vision, which in a few years brings on blindness.” 

All this is stuff, at which astronomers will 
laugh. Do our readers remember the book 
called ‘The Miseries of Human Life’? Well 
then, if all those miseries were happening to 
him in ticketed order, one down and another 
come on, without a single moment of pleasant 
ness or peace, he might call himself one of 
Arago’s astronomers. The translators add the 
following note :— 

“This long list of supposed difficulties in making 
an exact observation is hardly worthy of a zealous 
astronomer. Our author shows no enthusiasm for 
his subject here, and ends by ascribing the whole 
jeremiad.to Lacaille, a man of very great practical 
perseverance. It is to be regretted that Arago 
never refers to observations of his own, but con- 
stantly quotes from others, nor does he always 
select the best.” 

We believe that if Arago had wished to refer 
to observations of his own, he must have first 
made them. 

We do not like a biographer who tells the 
story of others in the wrong way, as in the 
following example:— 

“Instead of some unmeaning jokes, why did he 
not show us, for example, in a neighbouring coun- 
try, two celebrated physicians, Mead and Wood- 
ward, deciding, sword in hand, the quarrel that had 
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arisen between them as to the ive treatment 
ofapatient? Weshould thenhave heard Woodward, 
pierced through and through, rolling on the ground, 
and drenched in blood, say to his adversary with 
an exhausted voice: “The blow ‘was harsh, but 
yet I prefer it to your medicine !’” 


Was ever anything so spoiled! Mead met 
Woodward in the court of the College of Phy- 
sicians, and struck him. Both drew; Wood- 
ward stumbled, and would not ask his life, ac- 
cording to the form for such case made and 
provided. Other persons arrived and inter- 
fered; and Mead complained of Woodward's 
irregularity. “No, Sir,” said Woodward, “if 
you had been to give me medicine, I might 
have asked my life.” 

Yet Arago is an excellent narrator. Though 
the extract be long, we shall give his account of 
a man whose early career has never, we believe, 
been so distinctly set forth, That man was 
Marat, of infamous memory.— 

** Several years before our first ‘revolution, a 
native of Neufchatel quitted his mountains, tra- 
versed the Jura, and lighted upon Paris. Without 
means, without any recognised talent, without emi- 
nence of any sort, repulsive in appearance, of a 
more than negligent deportment, it-seemed unlikely 
that he should hope, or even dream, of success ; but 
the young traveller had been told to have full con- 
fidence, although a celebrated academician had not 
yet given that singular definition of our country, 
‘France is the home of foreigners.’ At all events, 
the definition was not erroneous in this instance, 
for soon after his arrival, the Neufchatelois was 
appointed physician to the household of one of the 
princes of the royal family, and formed strict 
intimacies with the greater part of the powerful 
people about the court. This stranger thirsted for 
literary glory. Amongst his early productions, ia 
medico-philosophical work figured in three volumes, 
relative to the reciprocal influences of the mind and 
the body. The author thought he had produced a 
chef-Ceuvre ; even Voltaire was not thought to be 
above analyzing it suitably; let us hasten to say 
that the illustrious old man, yielding to the press- 
ing solicitations of the Duke de Praslin, one of 
the most active patrons of the Swiss doctor, pro- 
mised to study the work and give his opinion of it. 
The author was at the aemé of his wishes. After 
having pompously announced that the seat of the 
soul is in the meninges (cerebral membrane), could 
there be anything to feur from the liberal thinker 
of Ferney? He had only forgotten that the 
patriarch was above all a man of good taste, and 
that the book on the body and soul offended all 
the proprieties of life. Voltaire’s article appeared. 
He began with this severe and just lesson—‘ We 
should not be prodigal of contempt towards others, 
and of esteem for ourselves, to such a degree as will 
be revolting to our readers.’ The end was still 
more overwhelming. ‘We see harlequin every- 
where cutting capers to amuse the pit.’’ Harlequin 
had received a sufficient dose. Not having suc- 
ceeded in literature, he threw himself upon the 
sciences. On betaking himself to this new career, 
the doctor of Neufchatel attacked Newton. But 
unluckily his criticisms were directed precisely to 
those points wherein optics may vie in evidence 
with geometry itself. This time the patron was 
M. de Maillebois, and the tribunal the Academy of 
Sciences. The Academy pronounced its judgment 
gravely, without inflicting a word of ridicule; for 
example, it did not speak of harlequin; but it did 
not therefore remain the less established that 
the pretended experiments, intended, it was said, 
to upset Newton’s, on the unequal refrangibility of 
variously coloured rays, and the explanation of the 
rainbow, &c., had absolutely no scientific value. 
Still the author would not allow himself to have 
been beaten. He even conceived the possibility of 
retaliation ; and, availing himself of his intimacy 
with the Duke de Villeroy, governor of the second 
city in the kingdom, he got the Academy of Lyons 
to propose for competition all the questions in optics, 
which for several years past had been the subjects 
of its disquisitions; he even furnished the amount 
of the prize out of his own pocket, under an 





assumed name. The prize so longed for, and 
so singularly proposed, was not obtained, however, 
by the Duke de Villeroy’s candidate, but by the 
astronomer Flaugergues.. From that instant, the 
pseudo - physicist became the bitter enemy of 
the scientific bodies of the whole universe, of who- 
ever bore the title of an academician. Putting 
aside all shame, he no longer made himself known 
in the field of natural philosophy, merely by imagi- 
nary experiments, or by juggleries; he had recourse 
to contemptible practices, with the object of throw- 
ing doubt upon the clearest and best proved prin- 
ciples of science : for example, the metallic needles 
discovered by the academician Charles, and which 
the foreign doctor had adroitly concealed in a cake 
of resin, in order to contradict the common opinion 
of the electric non-conductibility of that. substance. 
* * The revolution of ’89 just occurred in time’to 
relieve the abortive author, physiologist, and physi- 
cist from the intolerable position into which he had 
been thrown by his inability and his quackery. As 
soon as the revolution had assumed a decided move- 
ment, great surprise was occasioned by the sudden 
transformations excited in the inferior walks of the 
political world. Marat was one of the most striking 
examples of these hasty changes of principles. The 
Neufchatel physician had shown himself a violent 
adversary to those opinions that occasioned the 
convocation of the assembly of Notables, and the 
national commotion in ’89. At that time demo- 
cratical institutions had not a more bitter or more 
violent censor. Marat liked it to be believed that 
in quitting France for England, he fled especially 
from the spectacle of social renovation which was 
odious to him. Yet a month after the taking of 
the Bastille, he returned to Paris, established a 
journal, and from its very beginning left far behind 
him even those who, in the hope of making them- 
selves remarkable, thought they must push exagge- 
ration to its very farthest limits.” 


Of Arago’s undue nationalism there are 
abundant instances. To make Lagrange a 
Frenchman (who was indeed of ancestry par- 
tially French), he affirms that he never wrote 
except in French. Lagrange was an Italian, of 
French extraction, born at Turin; his mother- 
tongue was Italian, and his first work was pub- 
lished in Italian. Arago has found a new name 
for Lagrange: he calls him Lagrange-Tournier; 
we have looked at various writers who try to 
make Lagrange a Frenchman, but not one of 
them mentions this other name. He gives the 
invention of the steam-engine to Papin, who 
imagined the formation of a vacuum by cooling 
the steam,—a great idea, but who never made 
any machine at all. He heated the steam, and 
when he wanted it to cool, he took away the fire. 
Nevertheless, Arago speaks about the machine 
which Papin did not make as follows: and no 
single sentence in his book is a better specimen 
of the lengths which he can go when his theory 
requires it.— 

“The machine in which our countryman was 
the first to combine the elastic force of steam with 
the property possessed by this vapour of annihil- 
ating itself by cooling, he never made on a large 
scale. His experiments were always made with 
simple models. The water intended to generate the 
steam ‘was not even contained in a separate vessel ; 
enclosed in the cylinder, it rested on the metal 
plate that closed the orifice at the bottom. It was 
this plate that Papin heated directly, to transform 
the water into steam; it was from the same plate 
that he took away the fire when he wished for 
condensation to be effected. Such a proceeding, 
barely allowable in an experiment intended to 
verify the correctness of a principle, would evidently 
be still less admissible if the piston were required 
to move with some celerity. Papin, whilst saying 
that success might be attained ‘by various con- 
structions easy to imagine,’ does not indicate any 
of them. He leaves to his successors both the 
merit of applying his fruitful idea, and that of 
inventing the details, which alone could ensure the 
success of the machine.” 


The reader will find these Biographies 


pleasant, instructive on many points, and 
chatty: and the translators’ notes will to 
some extent prevent him from being misled 
by the text. As the opinions of a contem- 
porary Frenchman on the parts played by such 
men as Bailly and Carnot in the great Revolu- 
tion, they will have an abiding interest: but 
even these will be read with reference to their 
author,—more to know what an Arago would 
think, than to help the reader to form his own 
view. But small credit is due to the author 
as a scientific historian. He studies effects: 
thus we have three astronomical epochs,—that 
of Copernicus, of Kepler, and of Newton. Now 
| Copernicus did not, as Arago says he did, 
| upset the received theories in 1543: he then 
| published the work which was to produce such 
a result about a century after. Kepler’s great 
work on the planet Mars was published in 
| 1609, before the real battle of the earth’s mo- 
' tion had fairly commenced: so that Copernicus 





{ 


/and Kepler are in the field together. Arago 
| can see nothing in Weidler’s ‘ History of As- 
| tronomy’ except a list of names and books,— 


| which shows that he could talk upon very little 
, inspection. He imagined that Newton had 
| done nothing but conjecture in the matter of 
| the precession of the equinoxes, which shows 
| that he knew little enough of the Principia. His 
| account of Carnot’s mathematical works shows 
| that he knew next to nothing about them. In 
| reference to the work on the metaphysics of the 
| infinitesimal calculus, he gives us flourishes 
| about Cavalieri and others which are nothing 
to the _ through three big pages. But 
when he comes to the work itself, all he 
tells us is that Carnot teaches how we arrive 
at exact results “by means of certain com- 
pensations,” being just a little less than any 
one would learn from the preface. He 
makes bold to assert that the writers of cer- 
tain excellent elementary treatises have not 
sufficiently consulted this work: we are bold 
enough to say the same of certain biogra- 
phers. In conclusion, we have before us the 
work of a man who knew some of the things 
he wrote about, but who was so handy and spe- 
cious at things which he knew less of, that the 
only reader who is quite safe in his hands is 
the one who need not be his reader at all. 





City Poems. By Alexander Smith. 
bridge, Macmillan & Co.) 
A strange poetical propaganda came in a few 
years ago, with Apollodorus or Somebody Con- 
queror. The young gentlemen who followed 
his banner appeared to be by birth flighty, by 
education ungrammatical, by transmutation 
poets. They were all more or less subject to 
ethereal prospects, opinions, and starry influ- 
ences. They saw strange visions and dreamt 
impossible similitudes. In whatever quarter 
of the world, or season of the year, they hap- 
pened to light, they were always to be found 
in conjunction with the moon, and, as a matter 
of course, continually frothing about the sea, 
if not putting out the sun and making the 
earth dark with their own excessive brightness. 
Their partiality for daisies and skylarks im- 
plied an unfamiliarity with the localities and 
the seasons when those very pretty common- 
places of earth concur. Except with a daisy- 
rake, it was impossible to turn up so many shri- 
velled specimens of “the wee crimson-tipped 
flower” or to net so many larks out of place as 
the reader might catch without much trouble 
in any page of their poetry. Neither to lark 
nor to daisy was there generally such epithet 
or thought attached as justified the introduc- 
tion. Among these young gentlemen Mr. Alex- 
ander Smith held rank as chief. His shield 
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was bright, his plumage gay, his step assured. 
He announced himself a hero, and the busy 
world, that takes so much on trust, smiled on 
his burnished arms and dancing feathers. 
But time gave rise to doubts,—doubts whether 
the preux chevalier had forged the shining 
armour for himself or merely picked it up by 
the wayside—whether he were the true duke or 
only a comedian in a mask and cloak. 
ur readers will remember that early this 
year a writer in the Atheneum drew attention 
to the system of composition adopted by the 
Apollodorus poets, as particularly exemplified 
in the verses of Mr. A. Smith. He showed by 
many examples that the easy system was, to 
take an image, an idea, or a passage from an 
acknowledged writer, change the order, or the 
passion, or the name, and then compose it into 
anew work. We venture to reproduce one of 
the examples given. Cyril Tourneur had 
written in his ‘Atheist’s Tragedy’ :— 
The weeping sea, like one 

Whose milder temper doth lament the death 

Of him whom in his rage he slew, runs up 

The shore, embraces him, kisses his cheek, 

Goes back again and forces up the sand. 

To bury him. 

Out of this passage the reader sees how easy 
it must be to get the following lines, ostensibly 
by Mr. Smith :— 

The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And in the fulness cf his marriage joy 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 


Retires a space to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud runs up to kiss her. 


—Take away Tourneur’s property from these 
lines—that is, the image, thought, action, word, 
and music—and what remains? 

But everybody in our day has not read Cyril 
Tourneur, and those who did not know the 
original thought Mr. Smith’s simile very fine, 
and even staked his claim as a poet on its 
beauty. The same principle of poetical compi- 
lation, we are very sorry to report, marks 
throughout the ‘City Poems. Even a rapid 
reading shows us this defect. Everywhere we 
find the mutilated property of other bards, 
strewn about like wrecks of noble vessels thrown 
upon a wild Scotch coast. - 

Mr. Wordsworth saw the shadow of a daisy, 
and Mr. Alexander Smith, too, sees it after 
him.— 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 
Wordsworth, 

The dear old place is now before my eyes, 


Yea, to the daisy’s shadow on the stone. 
Smith, p. 91. 


If Mr. Tennyson is partial to a pint of port, 
Mr. Smith imagines the effect of the same 
measure and liquid in poetry. Mr. Tennyson 
has a curlew, an empty house, and a moorland: 


Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall, 
Mr. Smith (p. 11) thus transfers the land- 
scape.— 

The empty house was left to whistling winds, 

In which the curlew sailed with wavering cry, 

And flying sunny gleams, : 6 a 

Six paces on the moor, 

Mr. Tennyson compares the sunbeam on 

Olivia’s lips to a butterfly :— 
A second hovered round her lips 
Like a golden butterfly.—* Talking Oak.’ 
Apud Smith (p. 24):— 
A half-smile hovering round her happy lips 
Like a bright butterfly. 

Here are two landscapes presented in similar 
forms and colours. Tennyson (‘Gardener's 
Daughter’) thus :-— 

Washed by a slow, broad stream 


That stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lili 





ilies, 
Mr. Smith (p. 88):— 
a stream 
. . . Slides lazy through the milky meads, 


And once a week the sleepy slow-trailed barge 
Rocks the broad water-lilies on its marge. 


Wordsworth asserts the function of poetry to 








be to “apparel with celestial light,” or glorify, 
“the common things of earth.” Mr. Smith thus 
conveys the idea :— 


To put a something of celestial light 
Round the familiar face of every day. 


The hero of the ‘ Excursion’ is thus pictured 
by Wordsworth :— 


What joy was his when from the naked mountain top 
He saw the sun rise up and bathe the world with light. 


Mr, Smith (p. 118) thus adapts his figure :— 


What joy, when o’er the huddled chimney-tops 
Rose the great yellow moon! 


Byron enumerates the influences that affect 
the heart :— 


It may be a tone, 
A flower, a leaf. 


Mr. Smith (p. 22) thus follows him :— 
That at a passing tone, 
The noiseless falling of an autumn leaf, 
It trembled into tears. 


One of the never-to-be-forgotten lines of 
Philip Sydney is— 
A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light, 
A rosy garland. 


Mr. Smith copies and corrupts one of the 
loveliest fancies in our national poetry (p. 114): 
Chamber of delight, 
Deaf to all noise, sweet as a rose’s heart. 
Thjs touch of the spring in Mr. Smith’s ‘A 
Boy’s Poem’— 
Bliss 
Crept through my veins like that which stirs a tree 
From knotted root up to its slenderest spray 
Touched by the hand of Spring. (P. 179.) 
in Tennyson’s original stands thus :— 
And even into mine inmost ring 
A pleasure I discerned, 
Like those blind motions of the spring 
That show the year is turned.—‘ Tulking Oak.’ 


The lines— 


Shapes 
That haunt him with their beauty. (P. 34.) 
A haunting face 
Disturbed me with its beauty. (P. 179.) 
Her bliss disturbed her. (P. 24.) 


combine and assuredly do not improve passages 
from Wordsworth’s ‘ Tintern Abbey’— 
The cataract haunted me like a passion. 
A sense sublime 
Disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts. 
Wordsworth’s 
Consecration and the poet’s dream, 
Mr. Smith degrades into 
Familiar things enough to you and me, 
Take a strange glory from the poet’s mind. (P. 34.) 
The ‘Ode on Immortality’ and ‘Tintern 
Abbey’ may be reconstructed almost entirely 
hy any one who has a little comparative industry 
and will pick the bits out of Mr. Smith's 
museum. 
Here are two considerable, though mutilated, 
fragments :— 
I’ve suffered much, 
And known the deepest sorrow man can know. 
That pain has fled upon the troubled years : 
Although the world is darker than before, 
There is a pathos round the daisy’s head ; 
The common sunshine in the common fields, 
The runnel by the road, the clouds that grow 
Out of the blue abysses of the air, 
Do not as in my earlier days, oppress 
Me with their beauty. 


And 
You knew me when my fond and ignorant youth 
Was an unwindowed chamber of delight, 
Deaf to all noise, sweet as a rose’s heart : 
A sudden earthquake rent it to the base, 
And through the rifts of ruin sternly gleamed 
An apparition of grey windy crag, 
Black leagues of forest roaring like a sea, 
And far lands dim with rain. There was my world 
And place for evermore. When forth I went 
I took my gods with me, and set them up 
Within my foreign home. What love I had, 
What admiration and keen sense of joy, 
Unspent in verse, has been to me a stream 
Feeding the roots of being; living sap 
That dwelt within the myriad boughs of life, 
And kept the leaves of feeling fresh and green. 
Instead of sounding in the heads of fools, 
Like wind within a ruin, it became 
A pious benediction and a smile 
On all the goings on of human life ; 
An incommunicable joy in day, 
In lone waste places, and the light of stars. 


For the originals of these verses—saving the 





patches obviously borrowed from Sydney, Cole- 
ridge, and Byron—read the lines in ‘Tintern 
Abbey,’ beginning 

For Iam 


Not as in the hour of thoughtless youth, 
- . . . « but feeling oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
together with the passage in the Ode— 
It is not now 
As it hath been before ; 
Go where I may, 
By night or day, 
The things I once have seen 
I now can see no more. 
The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
Yet still I know 
When I go 
That there hath passed a beauty from the earth. 

We put together a string of passages with 
the original authorities :— 

Could tell, Sir, if he would—yet never dared. (P. 9.) 
Imitated from ‘ Macbeth.” 

Sleep in one room and at one table sit. (P. 21.) 
Adapted from ‘ King John,’ 
The rain which I had heard so often weep 
Alone, within the middle of the night, 
Like a poor, beaten, and despised child 
That has been thrust forth from its father’s door. (P. 118.) 
Copied from Coleridge, almost word for word. 
A lofty scorn I dared to shed 
On human passions, hopes, and jars, 
I—standing on the countless dead, 
_ And pitied by the countless stars. (P. 190.) 
Here is the original in Mrs. Browning :— 
O man, thy hate with stars o’erhead, 
They love with graves below. 
Here is reproduced a well-remembered refrain 
from Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’:— 
Filled with the light of suns that are no more. /P. 112.) 
But mock me with the days that are no more. (P. 113.) 

Let these ‘City Poems’ be opened at any 
page whatever, and there will be found glorious 
fragments of verse, which Mr. Smith has read 
somewhere, and has forgotten that others have 
read too—patches of seamless Milton, Shak- 
speare, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, 
the two Brownings, so turned, and padded, and 
tagged to breadths of home-spun inanity, that 
we scarcely know whether to be amazed at the 
impudence or to pity the poverty which makes 
such an attempt to cover its own nakedness, 

The following beauties and elegances are 
Mr. Smith’s own :— 

The bellied landlord with his purple head, 
Like a red cabbage on December morn 
Crusted with snow. 
He seemed a mighty angel sent from God 
Standing before us—drunk. 
I often sat 
At those wild drinking bouts, which seemed divine 
In a great flash of wit—and rose next morn, 
Throat like the parched Sahara, and each ear 
Loud as a cotton mill. 
O, rare to hear this Cotton-bag, with soul 
Scarce saucer-deep, rate Horton for his faults ! 
True, as the monsoon breathing day and night 
To China and the Isles, 
Here, black-eyed Richard ruins red-cheeked Moll, 
Indifferent as a lord to her despair. 
Within the lake I see old Hodge’s cows 
Stand in their shadows in a tranquil drowse. 
Men who at morning stood as prosperous 
As bearded autumn, were, ere sunset, poor 
As a@ worn scarecrow fluttering dingy rags 
Within the feeble wind. 
Round me standing in a marsh of doubt, 
She danced like elfin fire. 
A flood of pale green foam, that hissed and freathed. 
Like clouds of cherubs tiny cloudlets slept 
In soft and tender rose. 
Discourse burst from its melancholy weeds, 
As brilliant as a spangled dancing-girl. 

In contrast to the ‘ Life Drama,’ we are bound 
to say that Mr. Smith’s imagination in these 
‘City Poems’ appears in very reduced circum- 
stances, and to soar rather under the light of 
dips than the radiance of stars. Here are a few 
effects of candlelight.— 

She like a candle lit her father’s hearth. 
The Lady Florence at the county ball, 
Quenching the beauties as the lightning dims 
The candles in a room, 

Joy stood like candles in her mother’s eyes. 
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For charwomen—in England far from_at- 
tractive society—Mr. Smith exhibits a strange 
reference. These, oyster-men and bellied land- 
ords have supplanted moon-eyed panthers and 
cubs of Ind in his fancy. “The mighty pathos 
of the empty streets” is well pourtrayed 
throughout the poems. We give one of the 
best lyrics entire; and even in this the reader 
will catch the music of other strings than those 
of Mr. Smith.— 
On the Sabbath-day, 
Through the churchyard old and grey, 


Over the crisp and yellow leaves, I held my rustling way ; 
And amid the words of mercy, falling on my soul like 


balms, 
*Mid the gorgeous storms of music—in the mellow organ- 


s, 

"Mid the "upward streaming prayers, and the rich and 
solemn psalms, 

I stood careless, Barbara. 


My heart was otherwhere 

While the organ shook the air, 

And the priest, with outspread hands, blessed the people 
with a prayer ; 

But, when rising to go homeward, with a mild and saint- 
like shine 

Gleamed a face of airy beauty with its heavenly eyes on 
mine— 

Gleamed and vanished in a moment—O that face was 
surely thine 

Out of heaven, Barbara! 


O pallid, pallid face! 

O earnest eyes of grace! 

When last I saw thee, dearest, it was in another place. 

You came running forth to meet me with my love-gift on 
your wrist: 

The flutter of a long white dress, then all was lost in mist— 

A purple stain of agony was on the mouth I kissed. 

That wild morning, Barbara. 

I searched, in my despair, 

Sunny noon and midnight air ; 

I could not drive away the thought that you were lingering 

ere. 

O many and many awinter night I sat when you were gone, 

My worn face buried in my hands, beside the fire alone— 

Within the dripping churchyard, the rain plashing on your 


stone, 

You were sleeping, Barbara. 

*Mong angels, do you think 

Of the precious golden link 

I — around your happy arm while sitting by yon 
brink? 

Or when that night of gliding dance, of laughter and 

t 


ars, 

Was emptied of its music, and we watched, through 
latticed bars, 

The silent midnight heaven creeping o’er us with its stars, 

Till the day broke, Barbara? 


In the years I’ve changed ; 

Wild and far my heart hath ranged, 

And many sins and errors now have been on me avenged ; 

But to you I have been faithful, whatsoever good I lacked ; 

I loved you, and above my life still hangs that love intact— 

Your love the trembling rainbow, I the reckless cataract— 

Still I love you, Barbara. 

Yet, love, I am unblest; 

With many doubts opprest, 

I wander like a desert wind, without a place of rest. 

Could I but win you for an hour from off that starry shore, 

The hunger of my soul were stilled, for Death hath told 
you more 

Than a“ melancholy world doth know; things deeper than 


ore 

You could teach me, Barbara. 

In vain, in vain, in vain, 

You will never come again. ? 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful fringe of 


rain; 

The gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds are in the 
ree, 

Round selfish shores for ever moans the hurt and wounded 


sea, 
There is no rest upon the earth, peace is with Death and 
thee, 
Barbara ! 
And a few curious examples of rhyming.— 
On bank and brae how thick they grow, 
The self-same clumps, the self-same dyes, 
The primroses of long ago— 
But ah! the altered eyes! 
I dream they are the very flowers, 
Warm with the sun, wet with the showers, 
Which, years ago, I used to pull 
Returning from the murmuring school. 
This appears suitable for the 14th of 
February.— 
When first I saw your tender face, 
Saw you, loved you from afar, 
My soul was like forlornest space 
Made sudden happy by a star. 
And here an example of music :— 
The sheep they leap in golden parks ; 
My blood is bliss, my heart is pleasure; 
Then let my song flow like a lark’s 
Above his-nested treasure, 





This is difficult to repeat fast :-— 
Wat robbed a ruffled struggler of a kiss. 

The sensitiveness of the hero’s aural nerve is 
thus represented :-— 

He heard a spire start in its sleep. | 

Three of the six poems in this volume are 
not now new. The opening poem, ‘ Horton,’ we 
read some time ago in the newspapers. ‘The 
Night before the Wedding’ and ‘The Change’ 
appeared in the National Magazine not long 
ago. The hero of ‘ Horton’ is evidently the 
author, who sits in an office between two clerks: 
—one is “a moat of dullness,” the other, “all 
flame and air.” The effect of their association 
is alternately conveyed in the poem. 

In this hasty reading we have sufficiently 
seen that Mr. Smith is not one of Nature’s 
poets—he possesses neither “the vision nor the 
faculty divine”; and that he has not improved 
in the principle or the practice of his very sin- 
gular system of composition. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Bishop Blomfield and his Times: an Historical 
Sketch. By the Rev. George Edward Biber, LL.D. 
Reprinted from the Churchman’s Magazine. (Harri- 
son.)—The last words of the title-page mark that 
the book before us would have been more correctly 
described had “ ecclesiastical ”—not “‘ historical” — 
been the adjective. There should be, there must 
be, “ecclesiastical” lives of the late Bishop of 
London, who held his see during one of those 
times of crisis and convulsion in the Church, which 
render it impossible for the Metropolitan Primate 
to remain silent without somnolency, or neutral 
without the suspicion of lukewarmness. The epis- 
copal life of Charles James Blomfield must be a 
book more or less controversial, though it need not 
have been executed with so many tainting spots of 
odium theologicum, as we find on Dr. Biber’s pages. 
The “historical” life, so far as we understand the 
word, would have been of more general—might 
have been of more genial—interest. It might have 
contained fewer flings against Bishop Bathurst’s 
defence of his rubber—less ingenious “‘fencings” 
in regard to the difficult questions stirred up by 
clergy and churchwardens of St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas — and more notices of the vigorous, 
active, ambitious man, and ripe, refined scholar, 
whose accomplishments were no less remarkable 
than was his dogmatic ingenuity, and who has left 
his mark in the book of Letters as well as in the 
book of the Anglican Church. The above remarks 
will explain why we do not deal with this book 
more in detail. As an ‘‘apology,” or an ‘‘ eulogy,” 
of achurchman, whose proceedings have been largely 
canvassed and questioned, addressed to a particular 
sect of religionists (be that sect larger or less, by 
law established or by private judgment maintained), 
the “Sketch” must seek for analysis, approval, or 
measured protest, elsewhere than in the columns of 
the Atheneum. 

Married or Single? By Miss Sedgwick. (Knight 
& Son.)—Folks have found in the trunk-linings of the 
past another Walter Scott—a second Lord Byron— 
both, of course, though authors, comparatively mute 
and inglorious. Mrs. Hemans used to be distressed 
by a spurious F. H. who wrote in the Annuals. 
There are two Thomas Carlyles. But we know 
not that a more cruel coincidence has ever befallen 
an authoress than that which the respected writer 
of ‘Hope Leslie,’ ‘Redwood,’ and ‘The Linwoods,’ 
has here to abide. That Miss Sedgwick, and (her 
idle, prying, and mistaken book on England 
forgiven) our Miss Sedgwick, has right to com- 
plain of this Miss Sedgwick, who has committed 
the flagrant novel before us. We turned to it, 
attracted by the name. In place of “the tune of 
Imogen,” we find nothing more refined or real than 
the song, half psalm half slang, of ‘Sally in our 
Alley.’ The women of America have been for 
some time trying their best to make men of the 
world avoid their confections in print ; and we 
have not seen a success much more complete 
than this, though our columns have borne testi- 
mony to the rapid increase of the blight among the 


moral novelists of the new country. Who is married, 
and who remains single, we not disclose. 
There is a lovely lady, in a gown looped up with 
lilies of the valley, but we do not placard her for 
the heroine. There is a naughty gentleman, who 
bestows bracelets on an unhappy married female, 
which gauds are sent back by the saved wife 
(stricken to penitence by her child’s death), in 
order that the bad bracelet-giver may be unmasked, 
when he is about to sign settlements previous to 
marriage with a splendid girl ;—but far be it from 
us to say that he is the villain of the book. There 
is “‘a non-committal mother,”—there is a step- 
mother, who ‘‘rasps” people’s “ nerves,”—there is 
a polka, painted in colours very nearly as lucid as 
would befit Zve’s apple,—there is a suffering 
woman, who resembles one of our “precious per- 
petuals.” But what is there not in this novel — 
Simply not a spark, not a syllable, not a senti- 
ment, such as remind us of the right Miss Sedg- 
wick, whom English readers have long ago learnt 
to love. 

Plan for simplifying and improving the Measures, 
Weights, and Money of this Country, without 
materially altering the present Standards. By Sir 
C. W. Pasley. (Dalton.)—This is a paper read 
before the British Association in 1856. Sir C. 
Pasley was an agitator for the change of coinage 
now known as the pound-and-mil scheme, as long 
ago as 1834: and of this scheme he is now among 
the foremost promoters. In measures, he pro 
to diminish the foot in the proportion of 10,127 to 
10,000, and to make it consist of ten imperial 
inches of ten parts each: making a mile of 6,000 of 
his feet, or of 1,000 of his fathoms, to be the mean 
minute of a degree of the earth. Other measures 
are made to follow. In weight, he proposes to 
diminish the pound in the proportion of 108 to 
100, making the pound the sixtieth part of his 
cubic foot of water. The time is hardly come for 
this discussion: the coinage question has possession 
of the field. When this is settled, if a decimal 
plan be carried, the battle of the weights and 
measures will begin: and this contest will be one 
to which that about the coinage will be a mere 
skirmish with blunt weapons. There is, as yet, no 
strong agreement between any number of inquirers 
as to what should be the measure of length or of 
weight. 

Comments on the Preliminary Report, &c., of the 
Decimal Coinage Commission. . By Theodore W. 
Rathbone. (Ridgway.)—One of the witnesses 
of whom we lately spoke here publishes his own 
evidence, his own answers to Lord Overstone’s 
questions, with prelimi remarks, and a state- 
ment addressed to the Commissioners. Mr. Rath- 
bone is, we think, the only very decided advocate 
of the penny scheme left; that is, both of its ad- 
vantages and of its practicability. As we lately 
said, our interest in this part of the contest has 
cooled. The question is between remaining as we 
are, or adopting the pound-and-mil scheme: most 
certainly the present question is no other. 

Reports of the Physico-Mathematical Section of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg 
—[Bulletins, &c.]. Vols. XII.—XV. (Leipsic, 
Voss.)—These volumes show that the sciences are 
in full activity in Euler’s old haunt. But we can- 
not undertake details: an abridgment of one year’s 
report of proceedings would be too much to find 
room for. 

A Popular Introduction to Experimental Chemistry. 
(Elliott Brothers.)—This little treatise, which is 
published by chemical-apparatus manufacturers, 
is intended to aid the juvenile amateur in trying 
chemical experiments. As far as the mere experi- 
ments are concerned, all the manipulatory details 
are clearly described. We are, however, disposed 
to doubt if any advantage is to be gained by such 
an Introduction to Chemistry as the Messrs. Elliott 
have given us. They speak of its use “in entering 
on the study of Chemistry—a science founded 
entirely on experiment.” They surely cannot 
suppose that any mental labour sufficient to be 
dignified by the name of study can be given to the 
chemical amusements for which they give direc- 
tions. 

Stones of the Valley. By the Rev. W.S. Symonds. 





(Bentley.)—This little book, which describes chiefly 
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the geology of the vale of Worcester, will be read 
with interest ‘and instruction by those into whose 
“hands: it.may chance to fall. It is one of those 
“sermons on ‘stones”-which cannot: fail to do good. 
Succinctly, but clearly, the geological phenomena 
which + themselves within the limited area 
‘to which our author has devoted his attention are 
described. ‘But it must not be supposed that the 
book: treats merely of the geology of the author's 
home. It is a brief exposition of the science as it 
is‘at present understood—remarkable for the lucid 
explanations which it gives of many obscure points 
in palzontology, and for the honest and temperate 
manner in which the author expresses his con- 
victions of the truths of a science to which he has 
been but a comparatively recent convert. 

A Treatise on the Positive Collodion Process. By 
Thomas Sutton, B.A. (Bland & Long.)—This 
treatise, from a good practical photographer, con- 
tains: much matter which cannot fail to be useful 
to all: persons interested in the production of 
pleasing positive-collodion pictures. There are a 
few pages devoted to the consideration of Photo- 
graphic Portraiture, which are well worthy the | 
attentive study of all who are engaged in ‘this | 
branch of the art. | 

The Dry Collodion Process. By Charles A. | 
Long. (Bland & Long.)—We have not merely | 
examined the description given by Mr. Long of 
his Dry-Collodion Process, but we have witnessed 
the results obtained by following carefully his direc- 
tions. It appears to us that, by it, a collodion 
plate may be prepared at home, wrapt in paper and 
packed in portmanteau; that we may journey 
to Rome or Venice, then place our plate in the 
camera-obscura, and allow it for a few minutes 
to receive the luminous image; remove it in a dark 
room; repack it and trouble ourselves no more about 
it until our return to England; when, in the room 
in which it was prepared, we may witness the 
magic process of development, and rejoice that we 
have without much labour secured a picture of the 
Coliseum or of the Bridge of Sighs. 

Christianity the Logic of Creation is the title of a 
volume of letters by Mr. Henry James, the ten- 
dency of whose reasoning is exemplified by his 
ostentatious admiration of Swedenborg. With 
this large abstract essay we have a variety of 
others on points more practical. The new Divorce 
Bill furnishes matter for diversified speculations in 
Mr. John Keble’s Sequel to the Argument for imme- 
diately Repealing the Laws which treat the Nuptial 
Bond as Indissoluble ; What will the Commons do 
with the Divorce Bill? By a Wife and Mother ; 
and Christian Marriage Indissoluble. A Sermon, 
by James G. Cavan. The Oaths Bill has elicited 
The Admission of the Jews into Parliament truth- 
fully considered, by a violent writer, who styles 
himself ‘The Author of the phrase ‘ unchristianize 
the Legislature’ ;’ and Should Jews be admitted to 
Civil Offices among their Christian fellow-countrymen ? 
a Sermon, arguing in the affirmative, by the Rev. 
J. Lupton, M.A. Lieut.-Col.' Haigh publishes a 
second edition of A Brief View of the Truth of the 
Trinity ; Mr. Drummond Chase, Constitutional 
Loyalty, a Sermon, preached at Oxford ; Mr. W. 
Cooke, Weekly Communion the Clergy’s Right and 
the Layman’s Duty, a Sermon, preached at New- | 
market ; Mr. Philip Rayson a tract, entitled Jndi- 
cations of the Bible ; and the Rev. T. S. Green two 
specimens of The New Testament Translated. 

Among other of Mr. Routledge’s cheap and 
legible reprints is included Mr. Raymond’s Life and 
Enterprises of Robert William Elliston,—that lively, | 
but somewhat theatrical biography of the capital | 
actor and gay adventurer so jovially apostrophized 
by Charles Lamb, with the engraving from Har- 
lowe’s spirited portrait, at the Garrick Club, to 
face the frontispiece. 





| 
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A Lord of the Creation, by the Author of * Ethel,’ post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
<Adams’s Lectiones Selectze, new edit. 18mo. 1s. cl. 
Beecroft’s Iron Trade, 4th edit. by Butler, 12mo. 12s. half-bound. 
Soucher’s Mensuration, Plane and Solid, 12mo, 3s. cl. 
Brown’s IHustrated Guide to Salisbury, 12mo. 28. 6d. swd. 

rown’s Illustrated Guide to Salisbury Cathedral, 12mo. 1s. 6d, 
Gardner (Mrs. M.), Narrative of, by Mrs. Palmer, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Genre’s Essays on the Divine Purpose in Creation, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Gilbart’s Logic for the Million, 5th edit. 12mo. 38. 6d. cl. 

dill’s Introductory Text-Book to School Management, fe. 8vo. 28. 
‘Goodwin’s Elementary Course of Mathematics, 5th edit. 8vo. 152, 











Gordon’s Heart E ons, square, 28. cl. 
‘Gregg’s King Edward the Sixth, an Historical Drama, 8yo, 33, 


Grey’s Old Dower House, new edit. fc. 8vo. 28. bds. 

Higgins’s Earth, its Physical Condition, new edit. fc. vo. 38, 6d. 

Holdsworth’s Geology, Minerals, Mines, and Soils of Ireland, 58. 

Keenan’s Model Schools, their Nature and Objects, fe. vo. 18. swd. 

La Fontaine, Fables; par Lévizac, revue par Chauvel, 5 ed. 48. 6d. 

La Fontaine, Select Fables, with English Notes by Gasc, fe. 8vo. 38. 

Labour and Live, a Story, by the Author of‘ Blenham,_ 52. cl. 

Library of Old Authors, Homer’s Odysseys, translated by Chap- 
man, with Notes b: Hooper, 2 vols. fc. Svo. 128. cl.; Webster's 
Dramatic Works, edited by Hazlitt, Vols. 1 and 2, fc. 8vo. 108. cl. 

Love in ee and Shadow, Vol. 1—Sister Anne, by the Author of 
“ Bthel’; Vol. 2—Katherine Evering, by the Author of ‘ Mr. Arle’; 
post Svo. 108. 6d. each, cl. 

Maguire’s Rome, its Ruler and its Institutions, post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

M‘Laueblan’s Celtic Gleanings, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 

Orr’s Theism, a Treatise on God, Providence, & Immortality, 10s. 

Parlour Library, ‘ James’s Man at Arms,’ 1s, 6d. bds. 

Smith’s City Poems, fe. 8vo. 5a. c 

Smith’s Dyer’s Instracter, 2nd edit. 12mo. 21s. cl. 

Soyer’s Culinary Campaign, illustrated, post. 8vo. 68. cl. 

Spurgin’s Physician for All, Second Curriculum, 8vo. 78. cl. 

Tayler’s Mark Wilton, the Merchant's Clerk, fe. 39. 6d. cl. 

Twelve Sermons for Working Classes in Exeter Hall, 1s; swd. 

Vade-Mecum to the Study of English History, 2nd edit. 2. cl. 

Webster’s Monthly Periods of the Atmospheric Actions, 108. 6d. 

American Importations. 

Allen’s American Herd Book, 8vo. 248. 

American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 1859, imp. 8vo. 128. 

Bonner’s Child’s History of Greece, 2 vols. 12mo. 78. cl. 

Esrey’s Materia Medica of American Provings, 12mo. 68. cl. 

Gray's Botany, Vol. 1 (United States Exploring Expedition), 100 
Plates, imp. folio, half bound in morocco, 101. 10s. 

Harris's Wisdom of Angels, 24mo. 58. 

Harris’s Hymns of Spiritual Devotion, 12mo 


arris’s 6s. 6d. 
| Hittell’s Evidences against Christianity, 2 vols. 12mo. 168. 


M‘Elligott 8 American Debater, 24mo. 6s. 

Munde’s Hydriatic Treatment of Scarlet Fever, 8vo. 38. 

Munsell’s Annals of Albany, Vol. 8, 12mo. 6s. 

Proceed. of Acad. of Nat. Sciences at Philadelphia, N.S., 1857, 68. 
Quackenbos’s Illust. School History of the United States, 6s. 
Report of the Trial of Dred Scot v. John T. A. Sandford, 8vo. 38 
Swan’s Three Years in Washington Territory, illust. 78. 6d. 
Transactions of American Philosophical Society, N.S. Vol. 1, 128. 





NONESUCH PALACE, APROPOS OF LOCAL 
TRADITION, 
Cheam, August 18. 
TWENTY years’ residence in the village of Cheam 
has enabled me to garner some curious local tradi- 
tions about this favourite residence of Queen Bess. 
Local legend and the cross light it throws on 
history are, I think, far too much neglected, for 
what is tradition but history that has escaped 
writing down? Speaking down is something, for 
tradition is revisable when the actual place of a 
story is at hand to correct mistakes and rectify 
additions to the primitive myth. Lies are seldom 





slates of the turrets. Elizabeth never forgave her. 
self the annoyance at this mistake, and from that 
time took a dislike to the pleasant. palace with its 
fountains and avenues. The father of my informant 
was the old man who first ploughed up the site of 
the old palace, where Shakspeare may have acted 
and Bacon have uttered wisdom. It was éxpected 
that some treasure or at. least some curious relics 
would be turned up, but nothing was found save a 
great iron bar and a stone globe from some bygone 
gateway. Shillings and half-crowns of Elizabeth 
are, however, frequently discovered here by the 
plough: the ruff still visible and the Imperial nose 
not quite effaced. Low Country tokens and Ves- 
pasian copper pieces of some early Roman encamp- 
ment are not uncommon. I have, also, in my pos- 
session a curiosity—a shilling of Henry the Eighth 
—which, dated at the commencement of his reign, 
bears the evident effigy of his father. Is it possible 
that the minters used the old mould, merely alter- 
ing the legend and date +—Perhaps, from some 
necessity of hurry. The names of several fields 
near Cheam remind us of the old Palace. There ig 
the Stable Field, the Conduit Field, and Diana’s 
Dyke. The Stable Field tells its own tale. Diana’s 
Dyke—now a wide, flooded ditch spotted with 
moor hens—was once the conduit that supplied the 
great fountain of ‘“ Diana surprised by Acteon” 
with water. In the railway embankment a few 
fields off, you may see the stone-pipes which were 
cut in two by the navigators during their prelimi- 
nary works. A neighbouring cherry-orchard, sunk 


_ some six feet below the level of the adjoining part, 


was the site of the Palace gardens. One of the 
gardeners’ cottages still remains. Some years ago, 
an open cesspool and innumerable stones and tiles 


, Showed the actual site of the Palace, but now there 


. . | 
purposeless, and purposeless lies I do not believe 


have much life in them. The story of Nonesuch 
and its short-lived Palace is well known, or ought 
to be. 
the stag from Hampton Court or Shene runs the 


is nothing left but a great drain that runs under 
the adjoining avenue. The cherry-orchard barn 
has a palace ghost of its own. An enormous elm- 
tree in the next field, about twenty-seven feet 
round in the narrowest part, is pointed out, by 


, local legends, as the spot where the last deer of the 


Plethoric Henry the Eighth riding after | 


deer to death at a pleasant village called Cuddington, | 
at the foot of Banstead Downs, deigns to take re- | 


freshment at the knight’s house there, and in 
return soon after buys up the pleasant vineyard of 
Naboth, pulls down the church (they show a hollow 
in a corn-field still as its site) and manor-house, and 
begins a palace. Death, in due time, but still 
years too late, felled the butcher-king, and the 


great palace remained unfilled, though the small | 


grave grew tenanted. The Earl of Arundel, out 
of respect to king and master, bought the 
place and finished it, making it a stately congre- 
gation of courts, and gardens, and clock towers, and 
fountains, and covering the basement walls facing 
the terraces with stucco alti rilievi wrought by 
Italian craftsmen “fair and fetisly.” In the full- 
ness of time, after red Smithfields, a little noise 
at the Tower, and much sonorous Spanish talked 
therein, came Elizabeth to the throne. She bought 
Nonesuch of the Earl, and made it her favourite 


residence,—Cheam being healthy to a proverb; | 


notorious for its salubrity as for its mutton, about 
which there is another proverb common in the 
fair county of Surrey. Here happened the disgrace 
of Essex after his petulant abandonment of the 
government of Ireland and his foolish and impolitic 
peace with the rebel Earl of Tyrone. «Here, booted 
and splashed, he forced his way up to the dressing- 
room of his sovereign, finding her with her hair 
(false hair) hanging about her shoulders. Private 
scandal reports that she never forgave this detection 
of her artificial charms. For a moment Essex re- 
gained her favour, but soon lost it again for ever. 
The local’ tradition of the cause of Elizabeth’s 
abandonment of Nonesuch during her later heart- 
sickening and heart-breaking is, that one day as 
she was hunting on the high sloping downs a mile 
or two from her home she suddenly halted, and 
looking back beheld what she thought the palace 
roof on fire. She instantly, with her usual impe- 
tuosity, sent messengers back to inquire into the 
mischief, and found that what she had seen was 
only the reflection of the sun flashing upon the 


old park was killed and cooked. It is still called 
“the venison kitchen,” and is likely to last the 
century out. The only trace of the Palace to be 
found amongst our tombs is a flat, blue stone, laid 
down to the memory of the Sergeant of the Wine- 


' cellar to Charles the First; but the Rectory and an 
, old gable-ended house in the village are said to 





have been repaired with oak wainscotings, &c., 
from Nonesuch. Not a single person in the village 
now knows that the Palace, having been occu- 
pied by one of Cromwell’s generals, was afterwards 
given, by Charles the Second, to the rapacious 
Duchess of Portsmouth, who, afraid of its being 
reclaimed, pulled it down and sold the materials. 
Perhaps there is no instance of so short-lived a 
palace. 

Local tradition has not preserved much for our 
village; but what does exist might furnish a foot- 
note to history, and serve to verify a few doubtful 
or unsettled points, sites, and dates. Between None- 
such and Kingston is the common where the great 
Cavalier skirmish was during the Civil Wars, when 
young Villiers, the brother of Dryden’s Zimri, 
Buckingham, was killed. Near Howell Hill (Qu. 
old British chief) has been the site of some old 
Danish battle. Headless skeletons have been 
found there by my informants, and I have seen 
a rubbed-out silver fibula found in the same spot. 
The poor people have a great idea about the Denes 
(Danes) and their landing. Several men have told 
me that, if they had leave to grub up the old 
burial heaps, they could find “a mint o’ money.” 
The Duke of Bedford once had a house here. His 
lady’s maid is buried in our church. The palace 
subsequently became a‘ stocking-factory, and is 
now a garden and stables. We have a good many 
stories here about old-time smuggling, when 
mounted gangs, of twenty men each, with a small 
anker of brandy at the saddle-bow, would ride into 
the village, by bridle paths, from Brighton (forty 
miles off), and, sounding a horn, summon the 
villagers to purchase. The neighbouring farmers 
were in league with them, and used to open their 
barns for storehouses. On one occasion, a barn 
full of brandy was set on fire to prevent its seizure 
by the Custom-House officers. ‘When asked why 
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he did it, the farmer coolly said, ‘he burned the 
barn to kill the fleas,” .and from that day forth 
acquired the. mame of the “ Fleakiller.” The 
American radicals acquired the name of ‘ Barn- 
burners” from a similar anecdote. My inform- 
ant’s father had. known twenty Light-Horse quar- 
tered in the village allowing the smugglers to pass 
unquestioned. We -have, also, in our limited 
history a tradition of files of French sailors, 
guarded by soldiers with bayonets, passing through 
on their way from Portsmouth. Apropos of this, 
Lord Nelson lived at Merton, not far off, and has 
been often met in the road by my informant’s 
father, who described him as small and thin, but 
very kind, sociable, and affable. Of our ‘brick 
church, not. much can be said. Only the tower 
is old:—the rest was burnt down in Charles the 
First’s time by lightning. On one old slab in the 
chancel we read, that somebody lies ‘‘so many feet 
from this pillar”:—no pillars now exist. In the 
tower under the clock may still be seen a rift 
plastered up by a cross-shaped clamp. About 
this there is also a legend. Laud was once curate 
in this church, and practised his earliest bowings 
and noddings at Cheam. When he was in prison, 
a friend brought him word of the crack in the 
church tower. The bigot, who, as his diary tells 
us, used to watch the spots on his nails with super- 
stitious care, shook his head, and from that moment 
abandoned himself to his fate. Several Bishops 
have been incumbents of this parish. Amongst 
others, good Bishop Andrewes, who wrote the 
prayers. King James the First gave him, at the 
same time, Cheam and St. Andrew’s in Holborn, 
saying, in an impromptu distich, 
I give you Cheam for health, 
And St. Andrew’s for wealth. 
Our old manorial family here was the Fromonds— 
one of whom married the daughter of Dr. Dee, the 
astrologer. Several brasses of the family still exist 
in this chapel, and a curious brass representing the 
Trinity. God the Father is an old man seated in 
a chair; the Dove is over his head, and Christ on 
the cross at his feet. Another brass of a knight 
has been cut in two to suit the purpose of the 
floor. I conclude with a wish that some more of 
your Correspondents would supply us with equally 
brief epitomes of local traditions not yet in print. 
G. W. THORNBURY. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

ANOTHER novelty, and one of some importance 
in relation to the family of Shakspeare, has recently 
turned up. How far it may tend to explain 
and illustrate any part of the history of our great 
poet and his connexions remains to be seen, for as 
yet the matter is quite recent, and the inquiry has 
to be followed up in its ramifications. It amounts 
at present to this—that there were Shakspeares 
resident, not only in Southwark, but in the very 
part of Southwark where William Shakspeare lived, 
many years before the Poet was born, and, of 
course, still longer before the Globe or any other 
theatre was built on the Bankside. The evidence 
upon the point is necessarily documentary, and 
several of the names mentioned, as parties or wit- 
nesses to extant deeds, are the same as some of 
those of the poet’s family connexions and contem- 
poraries in the middle and near the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth. LElderton (the celebrated 
ballad-writer), Webbe (who at a later date married 
an Arden), Coon, or Comb (a family settled at 
Stratford-on-Avon), and Edmund Hammond, are 
names specifically introduced. 

General Sabine has been appointed a foreign 
member of the Prussian Order of Merit in Science 
and the Arts, on the vacancy caused by the death 
of M. Caultry. On a vacancy occurring, three 
candidates are selected by the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, whose names are placed before the King, 
with whom, as Chancellor of the Order, the choice 
finally rests. Hitherto, and in this case also, the 
King has always chosen the candidate who had 
united the greatest number of suffrages in the 
Academy. The number of foreign members in 
the department of Science is limited to thirty, of 
whom there are now seven English, viz., Airy, 
Brewster, Brown, Faraday, Herschel, Owen, and 

ine, 








Cable parted by an. accident—experience gained 
—future success assured—such is, in substance, 
the report of Mr. C. T. Bright on the temporary 
failure of the attempt to lay down the. Atlantic 
wire. The paying out of the cable—so far as we 
can judge from the Company’s accounts—seems to 
have been successful up to the point at which. the 
accident occurred—in spite of strong currents, high 
winds, and sudden dips in the ocean bed. At the 
moment at which we write the Directorsiare sitting 
in permanence,—but have not yet determined to 
renew their experiment in the present year. 

We rejoice at being able to communicate cheer- 
ing intelligence respecting the health of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, on the excellent authority of Mr. Bell :— 

“15, Langham-place, August 19th. 

“Having been with Sir Edwin Landseer, or in 
constant communication, during his present and 
former attacks of indisposition, I am enabled to 
state that he has been suffering from the result 
of over-exertion in his profession, and has already 
derived benefit from rest and change of air. The 
opinions of his medical advisers justify the belief 
that he is progressing towards recovery, and that 
he will shortly be enabled to resume his ordinary 
avocations.—I remain, Xc., JacoB BELL.” 

Three new parts of Mr. Fry’s ‘ National Portrait 
Gallery,’ from photographs by Mr. Herbert Wat- 
kins, have appeared, containing likenesses and 
memoirs of Lord Brougham, the Earl Stanhope, 
and Douglas Jerrold. All are good, the portraits 
being the very visible presentment of each sitter, 
with the waste of thought and the eagerness of life 
stamped into the face. For power and fidelity we 
have seen no portraits to compare with these spe- 
cimens. Such a work as Mr. Fry’s ‘ National 
Portrait Gallery’ will become indispensable to all 
readers. 

The Ordnance Office has sent out an admirable 
plan of Delhi, constructed for the use of officers 
and engineers. Mr. Stanford and Mr. Wyld have 
also issued plans of the city of Delhi, better 
adapted, perhaps, for common use, showing the 
present position of the English forces, together 
with the nature of the ground and the situation of 
the forts and other defences. Each plan has ‘its 
good points. Mr. Wyld’s is on a larger scale, and 
gives more particulars of the internal arrangements 
of the city. Mr. Stanford’s plan shows more of 
the surrounding country. Careful students of the 
operations of General Bernard will keep them both 
on the reading desk. Mr. Wyld’s plan is accom- 
panied, on an extra sheet, by an excellent popular 
map of Hindostan. Messrs. Chambers have pub- 
lished three broadsheets, under the title of ‘Scien- 
tific Charts,’ exhibiting pictorially the various laws 
of matter and motion—an excellent series for the 
school-room and lecture-room. After charts having 
the interest of a day, we will mention—though, 
through an accident, we are late in doing so—a 
chart which has an interest .beyond the generation 
in which it appears—Mr. Newton’s ‘ London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, as in the Olden 
Times,’ accompanied by an explanatory and de- 
scriptive essay. 

We have reasor to believe that the Decimal 
Coinage Commissioners have received, and have 
had printed, a large number of sets of answers to 
the questions proposed for consideration by Lord 
Overstone. All who take interest in this subject 
will unite in praying the Commissioners to present 
these answers to the Crown and to Parliament. at 
once, in order that, due form having been com- 
plied with, they may come fairly before the public. 
The moment the first report of the Commissioners 
appeared, followed by Lord Overstone’s questions, 
we saw that a very great point had been gained, 
that the unmeaning and impossible penny system 
was quietly thrown on one side, and the question 
was brought to its proper issue. That issue is a 
very simple one. Shall_we remain as we are, or 
shall we adopt the pound-and-mil system? Lord 
Overstone’s questions and their answers are the 
first trial of this issue; the examination of evidence 
before the Commissioners on the pound-and-mil 
side will be:the second, and a final debate in the 
House of Commons will probably be the third and 
last. Add to this what has preceded, the discus- 


sion of two scientific committees, evidence taken | 





by a Committee of the House, and two debates in 
the House itself, and surely the question will have 
been sufficiently handled. .An:ex i meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts was held on the 22nd of 
July, Mr. Weguelin, M.P., in the’ chair, for the 
purpose of keeping this discussion alive. The 
meeting was adjourned over the vacation. No 
advocate appeared on the penny side, and no one 
said a word for the existing system against the 
decimal principle. The only opposition arose from 
the advocates of the international system, who 
fought their point very gallantly, but who never 
impress a large meeting with the idea of the prac- 
ticability of their scheme ; and who ought to see, 
moreover, that their best chance lies in a speedy 
decimalization of the pound sterling. More than 
one of the council of their Association are active 
supporters of the pound-and-mil system, and be- 
lieve that the victory of decimals in England would 
be as good a step towards a universal coinage, if 
such a thing be practicable, as can be taken. 

Mr. Williams, late of Haileybury, and translator 
of some of the best of the Indian dramas, has been 
appointed Oriental Professorat Cheltenham College. 

Geology has suffered two losses—in the deaths of 
Dean Conybeare and Miss Elizabeth Philpot, of 
Lyme. The Dean died last week, at Itchen Stoke, 
in Hampshire, following close upon his son, the 
Rev. W. J. Conybeare, whose religious novel— 
‘Perversion’—our readers will remember. Dean 
Conybeare will be long remembered for the part 
he took in the scientific discussions to which the 
early discoveries of our great race of geologists 
gave rise a few years ago. Miss Philpot went 
upon the lias shore in company with Mary 
Anning almost daily. A fine collection at Lyme 
Regis, known and often visited by the greatest 
of British and Continental geologists, was the re- 
sult. Some of the most remarkable specimens 
have been figured in the works of Buckland, 
Agassiz, kc. Miss Philpot was an example how 
much may be done for science by a judicious appli- 
cation of skilland judgment. Should any of our 
readers have been puzzled as to the derivation of 
Philpotiz in catalogues of fossils, they will now 
understand whence the word was derived. 

The well-known collection of large, middle, and 
small brass Roman coins, formed with taste and 
judgment by M. Herpin, of Paris, has been 
recently dispersed under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson,—and the various articles 
contained therein realized very high prices. Several 
of the coins were described as unique, and the 
whole of them were in the finest preservation ; 
many of them highly patinated. It may be inter- 
esting to our readers to see some of the prices. 
Among the large brass were :—Julius Cesar, 
5l. 10s.—Augustus, 81. 2s. 6d.—Tiberius, 61. 6s.— 
Claudius, 8/.—Nero, 101. 15s.—Galba, 71. 17s. 6d. 
—Otho, 4/. 5s.—Vitellius, 15/.—Vespasian, 81. 15s. 
— Domitian, 8/. 10s.— Trajan, a perfect gem, 
431. 10s.— Plotina, 21/. 10s.— Marciana, 11/.— 
Hadrian, 5/, 12s. 6¢.—Faustina junior, 16/.— 
Lucilla, 67, 15s.—Commodus, 191. 2s. 6d.—Perti- 
nax, 15/.—S. Severus, 19/. 5s.—Caracalla, un- 
known to Mionet, 251. 10s.—Galienus, 201. Among 
the silver were —Clodius Macer, the rarest amongst 
his coins, 80/.—Vitellius, 15/.—Domitilla, 20¢— 
Domitia, 27/. 5s—Cleopatra, 5/. 10s.—Agrippina 
junior, 9. 5s.—Domitia, a matchless denarius, 
11l. 15s.—Plotina, 67. 10s.—Marciana, 10/. 10s.— 
Manlia Scantilla, 167. 5s.—Pescennius Niger, extra 
fine, 50/.—Tranquillina, 441. Among the middle 
brass were:—Augustus, 2/. 5s.—Livia, 31. 9%.— 
Nero et Drusus, 5/. 2s. 6d.—Poppea, 31. 38— 
Sabina, 7/. 2s. 6d.—Antoninus Pius, 5/. 15%.— 
Pertinax, 5/.15s. Among the gold were:—Trajan, 
13/.—Avitus, 12/. 5s.. Among the small brass were: 
—Domitius Domitianus, 2/. 2s.—Alexander, 130. 
—Hannibalianus, 3/. 1s.— Diocletian, 5/. 5s.— 
Fausia Constantii the Second, 8/. 8s.—Probus, 
5l. 15s.—Carus and Carinus, 51. 2s. 6d.—Nigrinian, 
7/.—Julian the Usurper, 8/. 8s. Among the Roman 
medallions in bronze were :—Maximian Hercules, 
16l.—Alexander Severus, an exquisite gem, 307. 10s. 
—Julia Mammea, 11/.—Gallienus and Valerian, 
8/.—Salonina and Gallienus, 61. 2s. 6d.—Aurelian, 
51. 10s.—Tacitus, 6/.—Diocletian, 12/. The entire 
sale produced 3,016. 
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Besides his work ‘ On the Birds of France,’ the 
Prince of Canino has left a pamphlet, ‘On the 
Management of the Botanical Garden at Paris,’ in 
which he complains bitterly about the habits of 
careless indolence in which the first learned Socie- 
ties of France indulge. He reproaches them for 
not knowing their own riches. He maintains that 
they look upon the museums as on the graves of 
mummies ; on the galleries, as if they were crypts. 
To rouse the management of the scientific collec- 
tions out of its sleep, he proposes the formation of 
@ permanent congress, whose business it should be 
to watch that they make catalogues, collect, dis- 
cuss, and explore the treasures confided to their 

nds, and spread science and knowledge among 
the people. It is a question whether this pam- 
phlet, unaltered and uncensured, will be allowed 
to see the light of Imperial France. The Prince 
has left his splendid collection of birds to the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris. 

The 3rd of September next, being the centenary 
birthday of the late Grand-Duke Carl August, will 
be celebrated by the good town of Weimar in 
grand style. The foundation-stone of a monument 
to be erected to the princely friend of Goethe and 
Schiller will be laid on that day, and the statues of 
Goethe and Schiller, by Prof. Rietschel, as well as 
Wieland’s statue, by Herr Gasser, will be unveiled 
on the 4th of September. In the Grand-Ducal 
Theatre a play, written by Dr. Dingelstedt for the 
occasion, and several masterpieces of the great 
German dramatists, will be represented by the 
first living actors of Germany. An excursion 
train of the Thuringian Railway will take the 
guests to Eisenach, in order to pay a visit to the 
Wartburg ; and a grand concert, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Liszt, will bring the festival to a close 
on the 5th of September. A great number of 
visitors from all parts of Germany is expected to 
attend this gathering, and many are the prepara- 
tions for their reception, as well as for the splen- 
dour of the day in general. 

Herr Friederich Steinmann, of Miinster, West- 
phalia, once a fellow-student of Heinrich Heine at 
the University of Bonn, has published a stout vo- 
lume of his recollections of the late poet,—‘ Hein- 
rich Heine, Denkwiirdigkeiten und Erlebnisse aus 
meinem Zusammenleben mit ihm.’ The book, 
although it cannot make claims to a literary 
character, is full of interesting detail, and ranks | 
well enough with Herr Alfred Meissner’s recol- | 
lections of the later years of Heine. We learn by | 
Herr Steinmann that Heine (according to his own | 
entry in Steinmann’s ‘ Stammbuch’) was born in | 
1797, and not, as is generally believed, in the New 
Year's night of the new century, 1800. His first 
poem (communicated by the biographer) he made 
in 1810, on Napoleon’s riding on horseback through 
the avenue of the ‘ Hofgarten’ at Diisseldorf,—an 
act prohibited by the police. In 1815, he celebrated 
the rising of the nation in a poem addressed to 
Germany. It is written in the tone of Kérner and 
Schenkendorf, while, in a ‘ Dream’ of 1816, the 
proper satirical vein of the poet shines out. In 
1819, Heine went to Bonn (thanks to his uncle, 
Salomon Heine, who by this time had at last found 
out that his nephew was not likely to become a 
good banker), and, while there, fell in with the 
author of these recollections. Herr Steinmann 
gives a lively picture of the student-life of the 
newly-founded Rhenish University, where at that 
time Hengstenberg and Heine, Wolfgang Menzel 
and Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Liebig and Jo- 
hannes Miiller (the physiologist), applied them- 
selves to science, poetry, and the rapier. Heine, 
in this stage of his development, sat at the feet 
of August Wilhelm Schlegel, whom, at a later 
period, he attacked so wickedly. Having left 
Bonn, he continued a lively correspondence with 
his friends there. The letters, addressed to Herr 
Steinmann, from Gdéttingen, are partly commu- 
nicated, and yield an interesting insight into 
the poet’s mind and the literary life of Ger- 
many about 1820. By them we learn, that the 
principal theme of all Heine’s poesy, unrequited 
love, acted, at this time, an important part in his 
life. He loved a fair cousin, Evelina von Gel- 
dern; to her he addressed his finest songs; she was 











the “ Engelsképfchen auf Rheinweingoldgrund,” as 


well as the prototype of Zuleima in ‘ Almansor,’ 
and of Maria in ‘ Ratcliffe.’ But she did not 
return his love, and was married to another man 
while the poet was absent. After having seen 
Heine, in Herr Meissner’s book, old and agonized 
on his ten years’ death-bed, it is pleasing to find 
him here fresh and vigorous, in the heyday of 
youth, passion, and animal spirits. We recommend 
Herr Steinmann’s pages to admirers of one inwhom, 
to use the expression of a spirited Frenchman, the 
shrill, witty laughter of Voltaire was strangely 
blended with a long-drawn melancholy sound from 
‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn.’ 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters and deceased British 
Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six, until the 29th inst.— 
Admission, 18. ; Catalogues, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





Will Close on the 31st inst, 

MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S great picture of the HORSE 
FAIR.—Messrs. P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. beg toannounce that 
the above Picture is now ON VIEW, from Nine to Six, at 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street. Admission, 18. 





BURFORD’S PANORAMA.—MOSCOW.—NOW OPEN, a 
magnificent PANORAMA of MOSCOW, with all the features of 
that great City, and the gorgeous entry of the Emperor Alexander 
IL. into the Kremlin.—SIERRA LEONE and the Bernese Alps 
also on View. Open from Ten till dusk.—Admission to each, ls, 
—Leicester Square. 


The MUTINY in INDIA a QUESTION of RACE.—A new 
and most interesting Lecture is delivered on the above subject 
EVERY EVENING at 8 o'clock by Dr. SEXTON at Dr. KAHN’S 
MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, Leicester Square. Lectures are also 
delivered as follows :—at 3 o'clock, Dr. Kahn ‘ On the Philosophy 
of Marriage,’ and at 2 and 4, by Dr. Sexton, ‘On Artificial Diges- 
a One Shilling. The Museum is open from 10 
till 10. 





FINE ARTS 


+ 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY DEBATE. 
Milan, August 6. 

On the 2nd of July, in reference to my exposure 
of that scandalous waste of revenue, the expendi- 
ture of 13,6502. on the Pisani Paul Veronese, Lord 
Elcho said that having been in Venice for three 
months, and made inquiries on the subject, he 
could vouch for the accuracy of every statement in 
Mr. Morris Moore’s letter. Mr. Wilson, however, 


| though utterly deficient of any personal local in- 


vestigation, which alone could have rendered im- 
peachment plausible, stigmatizes that same letter as 
‘a tissue of misrepresentations.” 

The only attempt to confute my letter, and con- 


| sequently to justify the affront put upon me, related 


to the “ distribution” of the 13,650/. Mr. Wilson 
had the face to assert that Mr. Miindler had no 
concern whatever with that distribution! To this I 
oppose the following statement, forwarded to me 
hither from Venice by as high an authority on this 
subject as exists :— 

“1. With regard to the sum of 150 Napoleons 
paid to Dubois Brothers, i¢ was Miindler himself 
who took it to them, and- he received from Mr. 
Henry Dubois severe reproaches, because, as it had 
been agreed between them that the Dubois were 
to have 4 per cent. for commission and settlement, 
as Miindler’s sole mediators, consequently, upon 
the sum of 360,000 Austrian livres appropriated by 
Pisani, they were entitled by agreement to 14,400 
Austrian livres (600 Napoleons, or 480/.) ; whereas 
they received only 3,600 Austrian livres (150 Na- 
poleons, or 1207.) 

«2. Mr. Henry Dubois gave Miindler a regular 
office receipt for the 150 Napoleons, and upbraided 
him for his folly and violation of faith with respect 
to their agreement, in having had recourse to four 
other mediators, who had demanded double the 
sum asked by the Dubois themselves. And indeed, 
this was within the truth ; for the original preten- 
sions of these four mediators were, that Miindler 
should bind himself, if he wished to get the pic- 
ture, to pay the Signori Zen, Pisani’s first steward, 
Dezan second steward, Monterumici advocate, and 
Fabris restorer, the sum of 40,000 francs (1,600/.), 
since they declared that they would be satisfied 
with no less, and that this must be paid in advance. 

«3. The sum of 40,000 francs appearing some- 
what high in the eyes of the ‘expert’ Bavarian, 
after many sittings, téte-d-tétes, and discussions 
with the above-mentioned gentlemen, and particu- 
larly with the advocate Signor Monterumici, who 
insisted that so it must be settled, or not at all, 
the sum was reduced to 38,000 francs, or 1,600 
Napoleons (1,280/.), which were paid by Miindler in 





person, and Signor Zen gave him a receipt for all. 
Besides this receipt, there is the receipt of the 
Dubois, and another receipt from Pisani for 
360,000 Austrian livres in Bank of Venice notes. 
It is a scandalous connivance of the English Go- 
vernment to make a round sum of 13,6501. appear 
as payment for a picture, when it can be proved 
beyond a doubt that no more was paid and received 
for it than 12,0007. This proceeding, I say, is, in 
my opinion, not very regular. 

So much for the assertion that ‘‘ Mr. Miindler 
had no concern whatever with the distribution of 
the money for the Pisani Paul Veronese.” But 
here is more of the same kind. 

On the 6th of July, in answer to a question 
obviously concerted with a view to exculpate “Le 
Chevalier” Eastlake, Mr. Wilson stated that “the 
purchase of the Kriiger Collection took place im- 
mediately after a Report from a Committee of the 
House, which practically put an end to the old 
constitution of the Board of Trustees, and before 
the new constitution was established ;” that “this 
purchase had not been made with the advice, or 
even with the cognizance of the Trustees, but under 
the immediate advice, he believed, of Mr. Dyce;” 
that indeed ‘“‘ Sir C. Eastlake saw one of the pic- 
tures, which was sent home, but that he was in no 
way responsible for the purchase either of that 
picture or of the collection; neither were the 
Trustees of the National Gallery.” 

Reply 1. When the “ Kriiger Collection” was 
purchased, no change had occurred with regard to 
what Mr. Wilson terms “ the old constitution of 
the Board of Trustees.” The same Board “ Le 
Chevalier” Eastlake included, the same Director, 
namely, Mr. Uwins, and Colonel Thwaites, the 
same Secretary, were still in office. Indeed, the 
Board of Trustees was the same as now. It was 
not until the 17th of April, 1854, that ‘‘ Le Che- 
valier” Eastlake indited that instrument of resigna- 
tion in which he “ wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that it was not his intention to interfere in 
any way in future with the concerns of the Na- 
tional Gallery.” (Eustlake’s Letter, Min. of Trustees, 
1853, p. 16.) 

2. Mr. Dyce, never having held office at the 
National Gallery, cannot be responsible for any 
mismanagement there. The consequences of his 
“‘ advice” are chargeable solely on the officials who 
had the little wit to follow it. Mr. Wilson insinu- 
ated that Mr. Dyce was responsible for the Kriiger 
purchase, but he discreetly abstained from affirm- 
ing it. 

3. As to the Kriiger Collection having been 
purchased without ‘even the cognizance of the 
Trustees,” what follows will throw some light on 
the scrupulousness of him who taxes me with 
“* misrepresentation ;” — “‘ Lord Lansdowne (a 
Trustee) brought under the notice of the Trustees 
a negotiation entered into by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) for a collection of 
early German pictures for sale at Minden:—Re- 
solved (Eastlake present, and consenting), that 
the Trustees feel much satisfaction in leaving 
this negotiation in the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer” (Min. of Trustees, 1853, p. 9). 
Here then is proof that the Trustees were appealed 
to about this purchase, and that they sanctioned 
the “negotiations.” Consequently, ‘‘ Le Che- 
valier” Eastlake, as the professional Trustee, and 
hence as the highest authority at the National 
Gallery, is primarily responsible for the waste of 
3,000. upon these German daubs. 

Recapitulation.—Misrepresentation No. 1. That 
‘the purchase of the Kriiger Collection was made 
without even the cognizance of the Trustees.”— 
Misrepresentation No. 2. That “ Sir C. Eastlake 
was in no way responsible for the purchase of the 
Kriiger Collection.”—Misrepresentation No. 3. 
That ‘‘ Mr. Miindler had no concern whatever in 
the distribution of the 13,6507. for the Pisani 
Paul Veronese.”—Whether to this list should be 
added Mr. Wilson’s other assertion of July 3, 
namely, that for that vamped-up object, the ‘ Ado- 
ration of the Magi,’ an “ offer had been made of 
4001. beyond the 1,9792. 2s. 2d. paid for it,” I 
leave others to determine. Morris Moore. 

*.* We have omitted some paragraphs of Mr. 
Moore's letter :—leaving all that is necessary to 
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explain antecedent communications to the Athe- 
neun. 





Finr-Art Gosstp.—The season at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre closed last evening, and is said 
to be not only the longest but the most pros- 
perous of the seven seasons Mr. Kean has already 
passed through. As Mr. Kean’s productions 
are essentially artistic, a slight review of his 
latest doings may be fairly entered under that 
head. No one of the present managers evinces 
such earnest individuality in his productions as the 
presiding genius of the Princess's Theatre. His 
delight seems to lie in contrasts. ‘ Pizarro’ was 
one of the earliest of this last season. After the 
strict classicality of the ‘Winter's Tale,’ in which 
Grecian details were probably never so minutely 
set forth before, we had presented to us a vision of 
gorgeous barbarism, abounding in realities, but 
distinguished by an absence of sympathy, excepting 
the human feelings, with all that had gone before 
it. The architecture, vegetation, costume, and 
manners were novel. In this play, we believe, 
Mr. Kean achieved scenic perfection, and flesh 
and blood realization, more thoroughly than in 
any other instance before or after. We had no 
chronological thoughts in the barbarian scenes. 
The Peruvians were to us like the Chinese, a people 
unlike all others and continuing unchanging as time 
rolled on. The Spaniards, by way of contrast, 
were individually the adventurers of the sixteenth 
century, and moving pictures by the hand of 
Velasquez or Zurbaran. The magnificent form of 
Pizarro wearing the cross of Calatrava, and the 
commanding figure of Elvira will never be forgotten 
by those who have seen them. Macready was dis- 
tinguished as a classic, Mr. Kean is a compre- 
hensive reader. No point of the latest informa- 
tion upon subjects connected with his plays is 
permitted to escape attention, and in this respect 
what he has done has the advantage of the most 
recent supplemental pages to a cyclopeedia. In the 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ beyond the display 
of excellent taste and perfect control over all thea- 
trical resources there was little to elicit criticism 
of a superior order. A really very small stage 
was made to afford the effect of almost boundless 
space, and, by a wonderful management of various 
lights and scenic combinations, the spectators 
seemed to breathe the air of fairy-land. To suc- 
ceed these startling features came the medieval 
pageant of ‘ Richard the Second,’ moving pages 
of the metrical history preserved in the British 
Museum. In respect of production this is perhaps 
the best of Mr. Kean’s efforts in the historic 
series ; but from the construction of the play itself 
there was less probability of its maintaining a posi- 
tion before the public, at least so long as ‘ Henry 
the Eighth’ and the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ had done in 
previous seasons. The first scene of ‘ Richard the 
Second’ was especially striking, most agreeable 
realizations to the antiquary and man of letters, 
where the King is seated in full council and the 
two disputants enter. The practical exhibition of 
their dresses as really capable—however uncom- 
fortable—for the purposes of life, afforded a de- 
cided proof of the truthfulness of the old deli- 
neators, and that such things actually did exist,— 
in very minuteness such. The tournament alone 
was an archeological study, and the armour which 
encased the actors towards the close of the play 
markedly distinct from all other fabrics we had 
seen of Henry the Fourth, or the ancestors of the 
weak but impulsive Richard. Still the King dis- 
plays no definite purpose; he is stricken with grief 
and sometimes wrestles with it. Unlike Hamlet, 
he keeps no hold on our attention. The play, 
however, seems to have been mightily relished by 
the audiences of 1857. The purely imaginative 
play of ‘The Tempest’ has been the last proof of 
the manager’s power of stage combinations in ex- 
pressing his poetic fancy. In this production 
Ariel is strictly treated as the attendant sprite; 
generally hovering in the air, and always dis- 
tinguished from all corporeal surroundings by being 
alone clothed in the clear blue of the electric light, 
even when other lights are at the fullest. The 
ragings of the elements in the first storm, and peals 
of thunder, and tuneful howlings of the wind, are 





rendered with a truthfulness never before attained. 
The scenic wildness of different parts of the island, 
barrenness converted suddenly into fertility, in- 
volving dances of naiads and sylvan deities, show 
abundantly the imaginative powers of the presiding 
genius and the resources of stage decoration. 
Mechanical contrivances and pictorial combination 
seem almost to have attained their height, and 
after this we seem to pant for simplicity. Mr. 
Kean still holds his purpose of throwing up the 
reins of government at the close of the season 
after next. 

The following is from a Correspondent :-—‘‘ That 
our contrivers of beauty for London are, in 
a preternaturally large number, descendants of 
Mr. Justice Over-do is a suspicion painfully often 
forced on me—as often as I take up the morning 
papers with the last night’s wrangle over the 
schemes of competition or the new vote of money 
wasted in beginning what the next projector who 
gets into the ascendant will take a pride (and a 
principle) in not carrying out. The outward and 
visible signs of the family in question are ruefully 
often forced on my eyes, ‘whene’er I take my walks 
abroad.” How long will the gold on the top of 
Sir Charles’s clock-tower at Westminster keep clean 
in the pure Westminster air may be the mean ques- 
tion of ‘a scrub,’ but it is a question that loungers 
in St. James’s Park may be excused for pondering. 
The new feature, however, within those same 
pleasant precincts is a fact less problematical and 
sadly more prominent. This is the new iron bridge, 
now so far completed as to make its design appre- 
ciable. A heavier, uglier, more tasteless eyesore 
was surely never obtained by the most careful 
combination of chain, wire, and balustrade. What 
lightness and simplicity (a peculiar grace given by 
the piers from which the catenary curve droops) are 
attainable in this style of engineering architecture 
may be seen by any one who is ignorant of the 
Rhone, the Saarine, and the Dordogne, and knows 
only the river Thames at Hungerford Market. 
Whether anything’ more lumbering, more un- 
graceful, more preposterous, was ever contrived 
than the massive cast-iron cantilevers, or scrolls, or 
brackets (or what shall they be called ?), from which 
the footway over the ornamental water is to be 
hung, I submit to those who even submitted to 
the monstrosities of the Brighton Pagoda as an 
expression of the style and artistic culture of the 
reign of George the Fourth! Surely, the incessant 
fuss in which our Parliament is living and talking, 
with respect to Art and adornment of the metro- 
polis, should have yielded us something better to 
be pulled down than this ill-looking iron bridge. 


“a” 
wD. 





A great number of sculptural works, executed 
partly in wood and partly in plaster, will, at the 
end of next month, come under the hammer at 
Louvain, Belgium. They belong to the property 
left by the sculptor Karl Geerts, who died in 1855, 
in the forty-eighth year of his age, after having 
founded shortly before his death the school of 
sculpture at the Academy of Louvain, which has 
since acquired celebrity. The works of Art which 
are destined for the sale consist in several classical 
pieces, and the original models of 147 of Geert’s 
works, mostly intended for churches. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


eo 
THEATRE ROYAL PRINCESS'S.—ITALIAN OPERA for 
TWELVE NIGHTS, at Playhouse ices, commencing on 


J se prices, ™ 
MONDAY, Aucust 94.—MONDAY,* LA TRAVIATA.’ Violetta 
Madame Gassier ; Germont, Siguor Dragone (his first appearance, 
in England): Alfredo, Signor Mario.—TUESDAY, ‘NORMA.’ 
Norma, Madame Grisi ; Adalgisa, Madame Gassier (who has 
kindly consented to undertake the part). —- WEDNESDAY, 
*RIGOLETTO.’ Gilda, Madame Gassier ; Rigoletto, Signor Dra- 

‘one : Duca, Signor Mario; Madalena, Madame Alboni.—Thurs- 

lay, Friday, and Saturday will be duly announced.—Prices: 
Dress Circle, 78. : Boxes, 58.: Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Pit, 38.; Gallery, 
ls. 6d. Private Boxes, from One Guinea upwards, to be had at the 
Box-Office of the Theatre, of Cramer, Beale & Co., Regent Street ; 
and of all the principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 

ROYAL SURREY GARDENS.—GRAND CLOSING FES- 
TIVAL and COUNTRY VILLAGE FAIR, to commence on 
MONDAY NEXT, Aug. 24, and continuea fortnight.— Mesdames 
Grisi, Alboni, Gassier, and other emivent Artistes—M. Jullien’s 
Orchestra and the Royal Surrey Gardens Choral Society. The 
whole of the musical arrangements under the direction of M. 
Jullien. The Amusements in the Gardens will comprise a Coun- 
try Village Fair, with Rustic Sports and old English games, 
Balloon Ascents, Military Bands, Grand display of Fire Works 
under the direction of Mr. Southby. The Fair will commence 
each day at 4o’clock. Concert in the Music Hall at half-past 7. 
Admission to the Gardens and Hall 1s. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
EnGuisH Vocat Music. 

THE reader’s patience is bespoken while we 
deal with certain English songs lately published, 
—seeing that their composers have wisely chosen, 
for words to treat, not namby-pamby rhyme without 
form, colour, or reality, but honest, true, and dis- 
tinct lyrical poetry,—and for the most part, poetry 
capable of being felicitously mated with music. 
This is a good sign of the times, as we had occa- 
sion to remark when dealing with Miss Dolby’s 
concert, and quoting the words of Mr. Kingsley’s 
ballad, Three fishers went sailing, the music by 
John Hullah (Addison & Co.).—On the whole, this 
is satisfactory, because while the tune has in itself’ 
life and motion enough to go alone, there is scope 
left (as there ought to be) for the singer’s saying of 
the musical and mournful words. Yet there is 
something harsh and crude in the manner in which 
the third and fourth lines end,—the first on the 
upper F, with a pause—the second on the lower E. 
This may have been purposely intended by way of 
giving an abrupt and wild character to the ditty, 
analogous to like sequences in Scotch and frish 
tunes, but it might easily have been reconsidered 
with advantage, since it frets the ear somewhat. 
We shall not soon give up our notion that the improve- 
ment and purification of melody are too much lost 
sight of by modern composers. The ter men 
we know to have been solicitous on the point. 
The satisfaction of the ear without satiety or pla- 
titude may be studied with great profit in the mass 
of Haydn’s music,—nay, even Beethoven, melody- 
breaker though he could be, proved that he could 
be anxious and self-correcting as a melody-maker 
when he wanted a clear theme on which to build 
the somewhat chaotic ‘Ode to Joy’ which concludes 
his ninth Symphony.—The Rose upon my Bal- 
cony, Song from ‘ Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray, 
Esq. By A. G. Kurtz. (Boosey & Sons.)—This is 
clever music to the song sung by the immortal 
Becky Sharp in the Gaunt-House Charades ; but the 
author has hardly been careful enough to study 
the rhythm of the words which he has mated with 
histune. The application of a six-eight measure to 

The | rose upon the | bal-co-ny, &c. 
is a mistake. The words clearly demand common 
time, and animation without undulation of move- 
ment,—a talking, eight-in-a-bar arrangement—“ nota 
e parola,” as the Italians have it—and how, we 
must ask, will it be possible to prolong and finish a 
shake agreeably on the last syllable of ‘‘ bloom-ing” 
save by obliterating the ‘‘G,” and thus making the 
singer appear slovenly? The same gentleman has 
set the other song from ‘ Vanity Fair,’ The Wind 
upon the Hill, more successfully; in the German 
style—otherwise, with the marking interest and 
expression given to theinstrumental accompaniment, 
not to the vocal part. The words are somewhat 
“uneasy,” because of the ejaculation with which the 
lyric closes. Why not have taken a composer’s 
licence, and by using the last line at first, burthen- 
wise,—have framed (as it were) the snow scene 
within a storm picture? We observe that Mr. 
Balfe has also been tempted by Hark to the wind 
upon the hill (Cramer & Co.), but his tune (like 
many of his later tunes) is somewhat affected and 
French in its rhythm and its intervals. The song 
is not one of his best.—(Here let us notice As the 
sunshine to the flowers (Cramer & Co.), by the same 
popular composer, which though called a “ ballad,” 
belongs rather to the genus ‘ canzonet,” since it is 
not divided into couplets, but is a song in a single 
movement, written for a mezzo-soprano voice, and 
capable of being sung by the same with expression.) 
We return for a moment to music for Mr. Thack- 
eray’s lyrics in Mr. Macfarren’s four-part song, 
The Mahogany Tree (Cramer & Co.)—This is a stout 
and tuneable troll, though, like one already re- 
viewed, it is spoiled because the musician has shown 
contempt for the symmetry of the poet’s rhythm. 
Why, for instance, set one line 
1T—*ey—Sand— | chill— 
with a due regard to cadence, and the very next 
one, identical in length— 
1 2 S3Tittle care | we 

—so that three syllables shall take the place of one 
in the foregoing line? The words so precipitated 
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can hardly be spoken.—Till English composers 
of music will study more intimately than they 
seem at present disposed to do the capacities 
of the English language, the cast of its accents, 
the varieties and restrictions of its versification, 
we shall have no English vocal music, properly so 
called,—no English singers capable of clear and 
elegant articulation. The present is the time for 
giving a closer attention to the subject than has 
formerly been granted it, seeing that, day by day, 
our public is becoming more and more refined. 
One of the handsomest and most satisfactory of 
single volumes of music that has ever been given 
out is the new edition, in one volume, of Moore's 
Irish Melodies (Longman & Co.). The harmonized 
versions of the airs are, of course, excluded, but 
this no one need regret, since they were the feeble 
portion of the original undertaking. Sir John 
Pianoforte (as Lord Byron playfully called Moore’s 
coadjutor) was not strong as a part-writer; and 
many of the tunes treated are so wild as to defy 
the skill of a harmonist far more skilful than he. 
We are sorry, however, to miss the Prefaces, which 
were so graceful and so highly finished,—especially 
since to retain them would not have added fatally 
to the bulk or the expense of the publication. Of 
the work itself there is little to be said which has 
not been already said,—whether in praise of the 
ingenuity, the polish, the mastery over versification, 
and the musical sentiment of the poet, or in warn- 
ing to those unfamiliar with the Melodies in their 
original shape, who may be disposed to accept them 
as literal versions of what the blind harper called 
“the dear, dear old Irish tunes,”—whereas many 








been for some years before the public should have | 


disappeared. There should be now something like 
completeness. of execution as well as grace and 
fantasy of intention. 





STaNDARD.—The periodical returns of Miss Glyn 
to the boards of this theatre are always welcome, 
as furnishing the means of dramatic education to 
its numerous visitors. ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ 
‘Isabella,’ and ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ are among 
the pieces by which her present engagement, ex- 
tending over twelve nights, has been marked. 
They have all commanded good houses. The lady 
still retains the classical, dignified style of her later 
performances, making no effort to obtain applause, 
but commanding the deepest attention. Her act- 
ing is, in fact, ‘‘a thing apart,” and wholly unlike 
that of any other artiste. Its continued apprecia- 
tion by the audiences of this neighbourhood is 
perhaps the most noteworthy fact in the current 
history of the stage. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—Our readers 
will recollect a dispute, which we duly re- 
corded, last February, between Mr. Charles Reade 
and the manager of the Strand Theatre, con- 
cerning their different versions of Les Pauwvres 
de Paris. Mr. Reade then contemplated an in- 
junction to prevent the performance of the piece, 
founded on the French drama, and entitled ‘The 
Pride of Poverty, or the Real Poor of London,’ 
but did not carry his design into effect. The an- 
| nouncement of his intention, however, was inter- 





of them were trimmed, pruned, and planed (always | preted into what the law calls a “ slander of title,” 
tastefully) by the lyrist-amateur. Had Moore been | and the case was tried before a special jury on 
one degree stronger as a musician, he might not | Saturday, Messrs. Barnett and Johnstone being 
haye done this, since he was skilled enough as a! the plaintiffs. These parties were the adapters of 
versifier to match any imaginable rhythm with its | the piece for Mr. Payne’s theatre. The question 
fancies and syllables,—to have written (for instance) | turned upon the point whether it was a piratical 
his ‘ Last Rose of Summer’ in the more animated | imitation of Mr. Reade’s, and a doubt arose 





metre of the ‘Groves of Blarney,’—in place of con- 
densing that tune into the elegant, but more spirit- 
less melody, which represents, yet which 7s not, the 
well-known air. We perceive that Moore’s Na- 
tional Melodies, his Sacred Songs, and his Glees 
are announced as about to appear in the form of 
the present volume, the musical type of which is 
clear and large enough to make it available at the 
desk of the pianoforte, as well as acceptable by 
way of a book of reference. 


We must close our present notice with a para- | 


graph of enumeration, headed by Ting-Tong Gate: 
Ballad, by E. Silas (Cramer & Co.), in a more serious 
—not to say ambitious—style.—More to our liking 
is The Rainy Day, by Wilhelm Schulthes (Dover, 
Sutton & Potter), an expressive setting of Prof. 
Longfellow’s plaintive lyric.—Love and Hope (same 
composer and publishers) is another song, thought- | 
fully devised, but more vague in effect, as indeed 
are the words.—There is a tongue in every leaf 
(Boosey), Canzonetta, Poetry from Camoens, (Scheur- | 
mann & Co.), two songs, by J. M. M‘Murdie, are | 
also compositions of the more ambitious order, | 
less happy, however, than those just mentioned. | 
—Next come The Dear Old Home, by George 
Hodder, the music by Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
(Cramer & Co.),—The Dying Blind Girl to her 
Mother, by H. W. Watson (Cocks & Co.),—Sweet | 
Summer Time, by Frank Mori (Cramer & Co.), | 
—Awake, Beloved ! an Indian Song, the poetry by | 
Longfellow, the music by Ferdinand Wallerstein } 
(Addison & Co.), which is an ingenious and ex- 
pressive setting of some of the flowing verses from 
* Hiawatha, —the Faeries’ Glen, words and music 
by Mrs. Mackenzie Wilson (Cocks & Co.),—also, 
** Farewell,” ‘ Love,” “ The Past,” and “ It is not 
always May” (Boosey & Sons), four songs, obviously | 
by an amateur, whose signature is ‘‘ Sadeltten.”— | 
Last of all come the songs from Miss Julia St. 
George’s Entertainment, with music by J. F. Duggan | 
(Hartmann & Co.),—a Post-Boy’s Song—a Negro 
Melody—a Gipsy Song—‘Tummas,’a north country 
song—‘ Those other times,’ a sentimental ballad— 
and ‘Joan of Arc,’ a grand recitative and air. In 
all these we have to credit Mr. Duggan with that 
feeling for character which is the primum mobile of | 
dramatic composition; but in most we find traces | 
of want of experience, which by one who has now | 


‘ 








| Art-treasures by M. Halle’s research. 


| possible, some slight substitution of instruments 


| Schule at Leipsic, and to have declared that from 


| whether the neglect of the plaintiffs to register 
| their right was not fatal to their claim of legal 
| property in their production. The plaintiffs accord- 
| ingly were provisionally nonsuited, pending an 
inquiry into “the facts and the question of law.” 

The Society of Composers and Publishers in 
Paris seems determined to leave Piracy no leg 
|to stand upon. Its last proceedings have been 
| directed against M. Ber, the proprietor of the 
| Pré Catalan, for the unauthorized performances 
of arranged airs by military bands. M. Ber 
' and his Sax-Horns have been convicted and fined. 
| Next, we presume, must come the turn of the 
| Orgues de Barbarie. Wecannot but record this as 
one of the pieces of over-legislation in which our 
| neighbours delight ; impossible (as all over-legisla- 
tion must be) to carry out thoroughly, and illus- 
trating a time of famine as much as of progressive 
justice. Shall we live to see a four-bar phrase pro- 
tected (as the phrase is) by law? Some of the late 
dramatic trials in France have been little less 
minute in their wranglings as to whom this or the 
other idea should belong. 

Mention was lately made of the beautiful Pas- 
torale by Bach, disinterred as one of the Musical 
It should 
have been added, that to make its performance 


was necessary—a clarionet and a bassoon being 
used instead of the two obot di caccia demanded by 
the score. The amount of experiment made by 
Bach in orchestral writing would be a good subject 
for a musical essay: apart from everything like 
historical examination of the success attendant on 
performance, or how far such performances may 
have been experimental also. Mozart, we know, 
is said to have been rivetted and gratified by some 
of the music of Bach, heard by him in the Thomas- 


it there was something to be learnt ; but which 
of the motetts it may have been that Mozart heard 
tradition does not say, and that many of the great 
master’s Services contain examples for the avoid- 
ance, not the imitation of a Mozart, we venture to 
maintain ; though to say as much in the days of 
blind hero-worship is perilous. We have been 
speaking of the flowing and melodious grace alla 


There is a pastoral air fora bass voice from the 
‘Credo’ of the Mass in B minor, to the words, we 
think (writing without means of reference), “ Et in 
unum Sanctum Catholicam ecelesiam,” Xc. Xe, 
How far away the music lies from the words may 
be illustrated by the close resemblance betwixt the 
sweet burden of this fragment of a confession, and 
that of the elegant canzonet ‘May Dew,’ by an 
English admirer of Bach—Professor Bennett. 
From the songs of Bach, from his part writing for 
voices, there was little for a Mozart to learn. Nay, 
even when the master was on his own field—of 
which Bach was King and Ruler—the pedal-board 
and manuals of the organ, Mozart might have 
stumbled, in these motetts, on matters more full of 
warning than of welcome. The very volume of 
the admirable new edition of the Leipsic Bach 
Society, from which the Pastorale which has called 
forth all this gossip was derived, contains a proof 
that in his love for variety the superb writer for 
the organ could be as flimsy as Handel in the 
flimsiest Vauxhall passage of those Concertos which 
have puzzled so many worshipful Handelians. 
There is another motett, with a developed sym- 
phony or prelude, in which the organ has a sepa- 
rate part, not only full of antiquated arpeggi in the 
least approved style, but containing, absolutely, 
those ‘‘ weaving passages” for two fingers of the 
two hands, which, however neat, pert, and perti- 
nent, on a stringed instrument, must, on the organ, 
produce an effect quacking and ridiculous in pro- 
portion to the player's adroitness. We may, pos- 
sibly, return to these matters on some future day, 
pointing out, in the interim, the extent and variety 
of the treasure which has yet to be ransacked, 
whether for enjoyment, study, or comparison. 

A late feuilleton in the Jourm:l des Débats con- 
| firms, by the explicit testimony of M. d’Ortigue, 
the rumour mentioned some weeks since of Signor 
| Rossini having resumed composition. M. dOr- 
tigue has seen the six melodies spoken of, which 





are half-a-dozen settings of the same verses. He 
| indorses as accurate the statement that M. Vivier 
| has carried off a new composition for the horn, of 
| great importance, and mentions a brilliant bolero, 
written for some favoured singers. In brief, we 
may really believe it true, that the fountain so long 
and so obstinately closed is at last unsealed ; and 
| this fact once admitted, it will not surprise us if 
the few scattered drops quicken into a steady flow. 
We have never believed that let poet be, as a man, 
ever so cynical, he could resist for ever the desire 
and the delight of creation, without a violence to 
nature, greater than the greatest dread of labour 
to the indolent. 
Mdlle, Pauline Thys is not the only lady who is 
capable of producing an opera, ‘all by herself,” 
since it appears from foreign papers, confirmed by 
private letters, that a Signora Ferrari has been 
| successful in the same feat at Milan, at the Teatro 
| Santa Radeyonda. Another peculiarity in this re- 

presentation was the fact that the bass part in the 
| opera was personated by an Englishman, Mr. 
| Santley, of whose promise the Italian journals have 
| registered more than one mention. The solitary 
| other piece of Italian news at present is the 
(Italian) success of ‘ L’Etra,’ by Signor Cortesi, 
which has just been produced at Vienna. 

Madame de La Grange is now, we are told, on 
her way from America to Europe, having made a 
large fortune, it is added, by her operatic perform- 
ances in ‘the States.” 





MISCELLANEA 


A New Planet.—I beg to inform your astrono- 
mical readers of the discovery of another small 
planet, which I detected last night while comparing 
a manuscript chart with the heavens. It is just 
possible that this may be a re-discovery of M. Gold- 
schmidt’s lost planet Daphne; though I think it 
will more probably turn out to be the 46th of the 


asteroidal group between Mars and Jupiter. The 
observed positions, duly corrected, were,— 

Apparent Apparent 

Greenwich Mean Time. Right Ascension. South Declination. 
h. m. sec. h. m._ see. deg. m. sec. 
Aug. 16,9 54 13 20 20 27°16 16 20 53°7 
“« 10 52 27 20 20 25°61 16 21 20 
“12 34. 54 20 20 22°69 16 21 18°4 





Siciliana of this newly-heard Pastoral Symphony. 
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Magnitude, 11}. Daily motions, 39 seconds retro- 
grade, and 3m. 34s. south. The planet was found 
with the five-feet Smythian telescope of the Hart- 
well House Observatory, which has been most 


and its: motion was proved by the aid:of: an excel- 
lent chronometer, for the loan of which I am in- 
debted to the liberality of Charles Fredsham, Esq,., 
the well-known chronometer-maker of the Strand, 
London.—I remain, &c., Norman Poason. 

2, South Parade, Oxford, August 17. 

Cymry and Cimbri.—Your report of Mr. J. 
Kennedy’s paper ‘On the Ethnology and Civiliza- 
tion of the Ancient Britons’ suggests the remark, 
that to speculate satisfactorily on Celtic etymologies 
and affinities requires some small knowledge of the 
Celtic languages and the laws which regulate the 
changes of their vowels and consonants. Had Mr. 
Kennedy possessed this knowledge he would hardly: 
have revived the old notion of the identity of the 
Cymry and the Cimbri. Cymro (a Welshman), of 
which Cymry is the plural, is certainly, as the later 
J. K. Zeusz has shown, a compound of the prepo- 
sition can—in composition cyn (the Latin con-)— 
and the substantive bro, land, country, anciently 
brog. Cynbro, Cymbro, Cymmro, Cymro, accord- 
ingly means conterraneus, fellow-countryman. 
in modern Breton Kenvro (= Ken-bro) is equivalent 
to compatriota, qui est ejusdem terrce (Zeusz, ‘Gram- 
matica Celtica,’ Lipsiz, 1853, p. 873). The form 
Cymro, according to Zeusz, originated after the 
Saxon invasion: the most ancient form would have 
been Combroges (not Cimbri), opposed to the well- 
known Gallic name Allobroges, i. e., aliene terre 
incole (Zeusz, p. 226).—Furthermore, I may ob- 
serve that, if Mr. Kennedy will study the remark- 
able work to which I have referred, he will see 
reason to doubt the validity of the claim made by 
his ‘‘ Welsh scholars” to have Wendish considered 
a dialect of their language. W.S. 

History in Eclipses.—I am sorry that I have not 
been able to make myself understood by Mr. Bosan- 
quet, and that in consequence of this he persists in 
misrepresenting my meaning. I do not, as he seems 
to think, discredit the Greenwich observations. I 
admit them to be of the highest authority in deter- 
mining the present secular motions of the moon, her 
apsis and her node. As to these, I raise no ques- 
tion. But I do not agree with Mr. Bosanquet that 
they are evidence as to what these motions were in 
the time of the Lydian war. Every astronomer 
admits that the moon’s secular motion was several 
minutes less then than it is now, while the motions 
of the apsis and node were greater; but no two 
astronomers seem to be agreed as to the precise 
amount of acceleration and retardation. Mr. 
Hansen has his own views on the subject; and he 
has expressed them in a table, which gives the addi- 
tions to be made to the moon’s mean longitude and 
her other elements, which he considers due to this 
acceleration and retardation. Now, while I accept 
all Mr. Hansen’s other tables, I regard this parti- 
cular table as empirical, and of no authority. I 
believe that Mr. Hansen has over-rated the moon’s 
acceleration, and that the quantities which he has 
put down in this table are too great; and I pro- 
posed a method by which I thought it might be 
fairly tested whether I am right or wrong in this 
belief. I proposed to put out of consideration 
“controverted eclipses.” There are three eclipses, 
those of 610, 603, and 585 B.c., the shadows in 
which might be made to pass over Cappadocia or 
Armenia, if the table of acceleration and retarda- 
tion be properly adjusted. Mr. Hansen’s table 
makes the shadow pass in the proper direction in 
585, and not in either of the other years. But if 
the acceleration be diminished, the shadow would 
pass through the required region in one of the other 
eclipses and not in 585. My proposal was. this. 
There are lunar phenomena of which the time, place, 
and circumstances have been accurately recorded. 
Let these be computed by the tables, and let the 
computed events be compared with the observed 
events; care being taken to distinguish what 
depends on the table which is on its trial from 
what is independent of it. It must then be posi- 
tively determined whether that amount of accele- 
ration which Mr. Hansen’s table gives be correct, 


order that either of the other eclipses should be that 
of Herodotus. Mr. Bosanquet tries to represent 
this test of the correctness of the tables as a very 
absurd one; and wishes to consider the cause as 
terminated, the infallible judge having spoken! 
For the present he may entertain that opinion; and 
I must be allowed to entertain mine; which is that 
the astronomical evidence bearing on the subject is 
as yet inconclusive, while the other evidence is 
decidedly in favour of the eclipse of 603 B.c. I 
observe that Mr. Airy has taken up a new eclipse; 
—that of Larissa in May, 557 B.c. The darkness 
at the Siege of Larissa was, according to the only 
authority on the subject that we possess, meteoro- 
logical. On that, however, I will not dwell. But: 
I must remark that Mr. Airy supposes that only 
twenty-eight years elapsed between the Lydian war 
of Cyaxares and the conquest of Assyria by Cyrus! 
This interval must have been, if we believe Hero- 
dotus, about fifty years. I presume, however, that 
Mr. Airy adopts Mr. Bosanquet’s theory, of there 
having been two Cyruses, between whom the 
actions attributed to the great Cyrus are to be 
apportioned; from which it follows that Darius also 
had his double, and perhaps others also. Hypo- 
theses of this kind may be useful in the way of 
removing anachronisms to those who can believe 
them ; I cannot, however, do this myself, and I 
find it difficult to imagine how any one else can. 

—I am, Xe., Epw. HIncks. 

Killyleagh (Co. Down), Aug. 17. 

Mr. Charles Reade’s Corrupt English.—Allow 
me to congratulate Mr. Reade on the won- 
derful prévoyance which induced him to lay 
down the canon that all “stupid blunders” 
are the fault of the printer: thus transferring to 
the latter the ridicule of “being wise above that 
which is written” to the extent of twice spelling 
“ellipse” with a “y,” within a few lines.” It 
would be charity to refer the peccant printer to his 
‘* Liddell & Scott,” voce “ ZAAeuec,” and to remind 
him that originality is more easily attained by sink- 
ing below the ordinary level than by rising above 
it. If Mr. Reade’s perceptions of style be sufti- 
ciently obtuse to induce him to defend so flagrant 
a vulgarity as “intended to,” one can only regret 
that so clever a writer should be wanting in a kind 
of knowledge only obtained by habitual intercourse 
with refined society,—where the use of such an ex- 
pression as the above, accompanied, as it probably 
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would be, by “riding in a carriage with a tall party,” 
&e., is one of the few pierres de touche available | 
for purposes of demarcation. The overwhelming | 
effect of the juxtaposition of Shakspeare and | 
Kingsley is only equalled by the good taste 
of the after sentence. The nature of the 
“ellypse” being in both cases identical, I sug- 
gest that Mr. Reade should consider the possible 
deficiency of the “grain of intelligence,” and 
in the Shakspearian.‘‘ Go to” supply the “ ellypse.” 
Go to what? Does Lady Macbeth’s ejacula- 
tion, “To bed, to bed,” explain it? Any one ac- 
quainted with German will at once see that in this 
case (in German geh zu, from zugehan) we have 
merely the separable preposition, one of the. Teu- 
tonic peculiarities, almost crushed with us by the 
Latin element, but still surviving in all cases where 
a sentence grammatically ends with a preposition. 
Mr. Reade’s list of “idioms” is curious, and con- 
tains some widely different classes. Nos. 1 and 2 
(so closely related as scarcely to deserve separate 
apartments) are mere inaccuracies, to be found 
corrected in any sixpenny manual on the subject. | t 
No. 3 seems tolerably plain sailing. No. 4 may be 
regarded as.a mere ‘‘ellypse” (though I doubt 
whether the Académie would ‘seek their “idioms” 
on cabaret sign-boards). ‘ Talented” and “ gifted” 
are anomalies only admissible by general adoption. 
“Penny-wise and pound-foolish” are, like ‘‘ coal- 
black,” &c., relics of a power of composition in our 
language now nearly abandoned. In conclusion, 
may I remind Mr. Reade of Rogers’s remark on 
Croker’s criticism on Mr. Macaulay, as not inappli- 
cable ? M.A. 
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tistics of Meteorological Observations in 
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RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF 
TASTE. 


By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
Review of the work from ‘ Taz Fietp,’ August 15. 


“In an age like the present, when new books are springing up like mushrooms, it cannot be wondered at that the 
reader finds many defective works before he comes upon one that is really worth reading. It has lately been our good 
fortune to read ‘ Rustic Adornments’; and, in the introductory chapter, we were struck with the following passage :—‘ It 
would be an anomaly to find a student of nature addicted to the vices that cast so many dark shadows on our social life; nor 
do I remember among the sad annals of criminal history one instance of a naturalist who became a criminal, or of a single 
gardener who has been hanged.’ Now, we cannot help saying, that if the public generally will only read ‘ Rustic Adorn- 
ments,’ we shall all become students of nature and gardeners. The pleasing manner in which the work is written, the 
immense amount of useful information which it contains, and the beautiful coloured illustrations and woodcut designs, 
reflect the greatest credit on the author and artist. We are not given to praise a work unless it deserves our praise ; 
still, we must say that ‘Rustic Adornments’ ought to be found on every drawing-room table, and on the book-shelf of 
every individual, either in town or country, who is not only anxious to make his home comfortable, but adorned with 
taste. To the readers of The Field newspaper the present work cannot be otherwise than acceptable. The author devotes 
above 500 pages to the following subjects: ‘The Marine Aquarium’—‘ The Freshwater Aquarium’—‘ The Wardian Case’— 
‘Floral Ornaments for the Table and the Window’—‘ The Aviary’'—‘ The Apiary’—‘ The Pleasure Garden’—‘ The Flower 
Garden’—‘ The Garden Aquarium and Water Scenery’—‘ The Rockery and Wilderness’—‘ The Fernery’—and ‘ Embel- 
lishments of the Garden.’ Each of these subjects is ably and pleasingly treated upon, and the whole illustrated by 150 
charming woodcuts. The work was scarcely before the public before the whole edition was disposed of. A second edition, 
enlarged, has recently appeared ; and we predict that before many weeks elapse this must be succeeded by a third. We 
hope ere long to return to this book, in order to place before our readers a more lengthy description of the different sub- 
jects. Let it suffice, therefore, at the present moment to say, that it would be difficult to find a cheaper or more inter- 
esting work than ‘ Rustic Adornments.’” 


London: GroomBripce & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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mind of observations with reference to the sanative influence of the climate of Egypt.” 
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Substance of a Course of Renee delivered at the 
Working Women’s College. By RICHARD BAR- 
WELL, F.R.C.S. Assistant-Surgeon to the Charing Cross 
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adapted for the purpose it has in view. It is clear, concise, 
and practical.” —Lancet. 


Gossip. By Henry Morley. Re- 
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BOHEMIA, and SILESIA. By WALTER WHITE, 
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The Irish Sketch-Book. By W.M. 


THACKERAY. With Illustrations. A Cheap Edition, 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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ESSRS. ACKERMANN & CO., 106, Strand, 
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ready, size Quarto Royal, in a handsome gilt binding, price One 
Guinea, 


THE LAST OF THE BRAVE; 

pe ane Views and Plans of the various Burial Grounds in the 

Crimea and at Scutari, to be accompanied by the entire Inscrip- 
tions on the Monuments, both Public and Regimental, tc 4 
with those on the Tombs of our departed Heroes, whether 0: 

Soldiers or Sailors. By the Hon. Capt. COLBORNE, 77th, “aud 
Capt. BRINE, R.E. 

A CORRECT MAP OF SEBASTOPOL 

And surrounding Country, showing the Burial Grounds, by Capt. 
F. BRINE, R.E. F.R.G.S., may be had of the Publishers. 


On the 1st of October, Part I. of 


E GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN : illus- 
tented by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. JOHN- 
SON, Esq. To be complete in Thirty Parts, at 1s; uniform 
with ‘The Ferns of Great Britain.’ The Work will contain about 
149 coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through all Book- 
sellers, or of the Publisher, 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, S. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
SECOND EDITION. Reduced 25 per cent. 


12 Volumes, 2,754 Plates, 201. cloth boards. Vols. I. to VII., 
Flowering Plants, 1,576 Plates, 101. 108. cloth boards. 


SOWwERBY’ S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 278.; partly coloured, 
148. ; plain, 6s., with coloured Frontispiece. 


OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 


boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9, 


RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 


JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8vo. with 28 Plates, 
full coloured, 78. ; plain, 5a, 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, S. 


A. M. PIGOTT’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, and Kennington Park-corner. 
WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, or AFFECTION’S GIFT. 
Elegant binding, 3s. 6d. 


W oman. By the Rev. J. JESSOP, M.A. 


“* Every lady, of every age and condition, should have it.” 
Second Edition. 


LYLE S SHORT-HAND HANDBOOK: 
making Short-hand Easy and Useful,—* ~~ easiest and 
most approved method.”—Short hand Writer. 2s. 6d. 


YLE’S GOVERNMENT SITUATIONS’ 
HANDBOOK and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS’ 
GUIDE. Indispensable to all seeking public employ. 2s. 6d. 


J OY FOR THE SORROWFUL. By the Rev. 
J. M‘CONNEL HUSSEY, M.A. “ A book for the mourner, 
= : = and the dispirited.” Second Edition. Antique cloth, 


HE MODERATION a. the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND CONSIDERED. TIMOTHY PULLER, 
D.D. (with an Archbishop of ean ury’s sanction: to effec 
Unity in the Church and an end of Dissent). A New Edition, by 
the Rev. CANON EDEN. 8vo. 108. 6d. 











Just published, 12mo. 28. 6d. 


NDIGESTION, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
and NERVOUS DISEASES: their true Nature and Treat- 
ment established on reek Unity of ‘the Laws of Life, and illus- 
trated in age oe en 
y WM. BRETT, had. M.R.C.S., Licentiate, &c. &c. 
= A Ait... .. valuable disquisition ofa special kind.” 
Dn eye July 4, 1857. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


This day is published, fcap. 8vo. price 1s. post free, 


ODEL SCHOOLS: a Sketch of their Nature 


and Objects. Being an Inaugural Address, delivered by 
PaTRicK JOSEPH KEENAN, Esq., 


Head In of 
tional Schools (Ireland), on the occasion of the Public Opening of of 
the Belfast Model Schoo 


ondon : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


MISS SEDGWICK’S NEW BOOK. 
Now ready, price 2s. 


ARRIED or SINGLE? A Tale. By Miss 


SEDGWICK. Author's Edition, with a pm ~ by 
Gilbert. 2s. in indestructible cloth boards ; 28. 6d. extra c 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS: a Gift-Book for all 
whe .¥ Worn. are Wearing, or are likely to Wear them. a 
PALS ARTHUR. With Dlustrations by Gilbert. 38. 6d. ex 
clol gil ft. 


London : ; Knight & Son, Clerkenwell-close. 


This day is published, price 6d. 
ARTING WORDS: a Discourse, preached 


on Sunday, August 2, 1857, in Hepes street Church, Liverpoo! 
on Closing a M inistry of 25 Yeurs. AMES MARTINO U: 
Published by Gesize of the Congregati 
London: E. T. hitfield,” 178, Strand. 


Now ready, price (half bound) to Members, 108.; to Non- 
Members, 1 


HE NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

of the LIBRARY of the ROYAL INSTITUTION of 

GREAT BeITais, 2 indense of — gut Salvets, one and 

tori ‘amphlets, ronologica: Trange 
. hn % By BEND "AMIN VINCENT, Aseistant. Secretary e~ 
Keeps m the ay: 

Sold at the Royal nstitution, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly ; by 

David Nutt, 270, Strand; and by J. Russell Smith, Soho-square. 











Third Edition, 2 vols. feap, 8vo, cloth, price 53. each, 
HAZzts TABLE TALK; being Original 
Essays on Men and Manners. 
“ These Essays are written with infinite spirit and thought.” 
New Monthly Magazine. 


Third Edition, royal 8vo. cloth, Portrait and Vignette, price 158. 
MONTAIGNE’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
with Life. Edited by WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
C. Templeman, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street, W. 
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N EW TOURIST’S MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. F.B.S.E. &c. 
Size 3 feet by 2 feet, containing 7,439 Names of Places, with a 
complete Index in Letter-press. 

Pri in handsome case. 

This Work, Pha ne at great expense from the Trigono- 
metrical and Detail Surveys of the Boards of Ordnance and Ad- 
one an extensive collection of private and unpublished 
a the o enews Map which represents the true Phy- 

ical features of the Country. Copyright regis- 
tere, wand rn be strictly preserved. 
A. K. Johnston, Geographers and Engravers to the Queen, 
Risin: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, London; and 
all Booksellers. 


Recently published, post Svo. pp. 400, with 24 Coloured Plates, 
price 218, 


T E N Ex 


A SEA-SIDE HOLIDAY. 
By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, A.L.S. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster: -row. 








This day is published, price 10s. 6d. Part TL. of 


MONOGRAPH of the BIRDS forming the 
ANAGRINE GENUS CALLISTE. [I)lustrated ‘by Co- 
loured eens of all the known Species. By P. L. SCLATER, 
M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, F.Z.8. & 
Part IV., to » doy blished December 3ist, will complete the work. 
hn Van Voorst, 1, , Paternoster- “row 








This day is published, fcap. 8vo. with 83 Woodeut Illustrations, 
price 5. 


E SEA-SIDE BOOK: an Introduction to 
the Natural 5 bart of the British Coasts. By W. 
HARVEY, M.D. M.R.LA. &. &c. Witha Chapter on *Pish oak 
Fish Diet, by YARRELL 
_ John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day i is published, post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


N ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY, 

Structural, Physiological, and Systematic. With a Brief | 
Outline of the Geological and Geographical Distribution of Plants. 
By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.R.S. 1.8. &c. Professor of Botany | 
in King’s College, London ; Examiner in Natural Science to the 
Royal Military somes and the Society of Arts. Illustrated by | 
upwards of 550 W 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just ready, 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘ BLENHAM, price 5s. 


[Anoue : AND LIVE: a Story by the Author 
f* 
‘intense vablished by William Freeman, 69, Fleet-street. 

By the same Author, 


BLENHAM: a Story founded on Facts. 6s. | 
Mt published by W. & F'.G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate- street 


With 
MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS - 7 TRAVELLERS. | 





| 
at | 
| 

THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY; 
ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK.—Eng- | 
lish, French, German, and Italian. 38, 6d. | 2 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY.— 
OLLAND, eageren. PRUSSIA, and THE RHINE | 
to SWITZERLAND. ‘Maps. 98. 
ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY. 
—THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, 
STYRIA, HUNGARY, "and THE DANUBE from ULM to the 
BLACK SEA. Maps. ‘98. 
ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.—The 
ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Maps. 7s. 6d. 
ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NORMAN- 
DY, BRITTANY, the FRENCH ALPS, DAU PHINE, 
PROVENCE, and the PYKENEES. Maps. 9. 
ANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALU- 
NDA, GRENADA, CAT! ALONIA, GALLICIA, 
THE BASQUES, AKRAGON,&c.' Maps. 2 vols.’30s. 
ANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—LISBON, 
&c. Map. 98. 
ARDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— 


DINIA, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PARMA, PIA- 


CENZA, AMODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, TUSCANY as far 
Maps. 122. 


as the VAL DARNO. Two Parts. 
ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.—The 
TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULA- 
NEUM, VESUVIUS, &. Maps. 10s. 
PRANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 
SOUTHERN TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES. 
Maps. 78. 
HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS EN- 
VIRONS. Map. 78 
ANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—The IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA, 
Maps. 15s. 
ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—MALTA, the 
NI ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, ee ; and the 
OVERLAND "ROUTE TO IN Dia. Map 
ANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NOR- 
WAY and SWEDEN. Maps. 12s. 
ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—FINLAND 
andICELAND. Maps. 12s. 
ANDBOOK BYRON: a Complete Edition 
of LORD BYRON’S POETRY. Portrait. 9s, 


“ An edition of Lord Byron’s Works, which will not encumber 
the portmanteau or carpet-bag of the tourist. It isa model ofa 
book for a Traveller.”—Notes and Queries, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 6d. 


N MINERAL WATERS: their Physical 
and Medical Properties; with Descriptions of the different 
Mineral Waters of Great Britain and the Continent, and Direc- 
tions for their Administration. Illustrated by y, Copper plates and 
Woodcuts, By R. M. GLOVER, M.D. F.R.S.E. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





OCKIN’S OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
price 128. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottl 
POSITIVE Ses Rg top sensitiveness and 
delicacy of detail, 6d. per o 
ALBU MENIZED PXPERS ‘174 wt by ik. il, 6 per quire; Waxed 
do., 72.—Amber Varnish, 128. per pound ; “Grostal do., 48.: both 
dry hard immediately without — nea — Lenses and Ap- 
arenes of their own M ure.— 
CKIN’S * PRACTICAL HINTS a PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 
Third Edition, 1s, ; per post 1s. 1d. 
HOCKIN ‘0. Operative Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand). 


HOTOGRAPHY. —Messrs. T. OTTEWILL 
. Wholesale, Retail and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AP PARA ATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte-terrace,Caledonian-road, 
London, beg to inform the Trade and Public generally, that they 
have erected extensive Workshops adjoining their former Sho; 
and having now the largest Manufactory in England for the m: é 
of Cameras, they are enabled to execute with despatch any orders 
they may be favoured with.—The Materials and Workmanship of 
ae first class, Their Illustrated Catalogue sent free on appli- 
cation. 














| NEGRETTI & ZA 


Ross's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
akon sin Soke abd atin te tae ee 
and ma icture, 
visual and chemical acting font "eoineldent. raraion we 
ae Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 

ares lenses for Portraiture ha the greatest 

tren yet ota ey by procuring the tare avg te the chemi- 

cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique penci: 

r, Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 

is! furnished = a double a Sn, | sg 3 inches 

perture, ere is no stop, 
Perfect up to the edge.” te ~— re 
es sent upon ay 


Cat talogu plication. 
A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone. ail 


, High Holborn. 


TANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S STANDARD BAROMETER. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S Patent MAXIMUM THERMO- 


a Tt pe ae Patent MERCURIAL MINIMUM 
a ZAMBRA’S WET and DRY BULB HYGRO- 


GLAISHER’S RAIN GAUGE. 

MOFFATT’S OZONOMETER. 

ATMOSPHERIC eee 

BRA’S Patent Seermemeter for SOLAR 
and TERRESTRIAL RADIATL 

neat the above | Tnseaments are of noe oewrew, ond such 








HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, &.— 
HORNE & THORNTHWAITE, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate- 
street, London, beg to call the attention of P hotographers and 
Amateurs to their ears Stock of FIRST-CLASS PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS, LENSES, PAPERS, CHEMICALS, 
c. manufactured under their immediate su erintendence ; an 
| Illustrated Catalogue of which will be forwarded gratis and post 
ree. 
Complete sets of Photographic Apparatus, with Directions, 
| from 32. to 362, 


HOW to TAKE STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
| TURES, including a detailed Account of the necessary Appara- 
tus, and'a minute Description of a modified COLLODIO- ALBU- 
MEN PROCESS. By WILLIAM ACKLAND. Price 18.; or 
free by post for 14 stamps 


THORNTHWAITE’S GUIDE to PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, Tenth Edition, containing plain ee written 
expressly for the Amateur. 18. ; ; per post, 1s. 


I Ney gg PAPER, carefully propared 
by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, he. -. 10, Pall Mall. Five- 
| Shilling ' Sample Quires of this aper, put up in suitable cases for 
| posting, can be had on receipt of 68.6d. payable by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD W. THOMAS. 


HOTOGRA PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 

larged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 

be of “Golleiion, “ Xylo-lodide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of 

wo stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of thirteen 
pry —Address R. W. Thomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 
R. W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, &c., 10, Patt Matt, 
Sole Maker of the xy LO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 
M gnutecturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 

MAS’S XYLU-IODIDE of SILVER.—This important 
photagranhic preparation is extensively used at all the Photogra- 
| RB ic Establishments. Its superiority is universally acknowledged. 
estimonials from the best Photographers and principal scientific 
men of the day warrant theassertion, that hitherto no preparation 
has been discovered which produces uniformly such perfe pic- 
tures, combined with the greatest Ta rapidity of action. Free from 
spots, stains, or any other kind of blemis! In all cases where & 
quantity is required. the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
price in separate bottles; in which state it may be kept for years, 
and ex mpareet toany climate. Full instructions for use GRATIS, 

CAUTION, Each noeade — _ with a red label, bearin ~ 

name and address, RIO THOMAS . Chemist, 10, 
ATE of SILVE! 











me 


Mall. to counterfeit which 4 felony. —NIi 
BATH for the above preparation may be always obtained of 
R. W. Tuomas, ready 


made, at a cor ae more than the price of 
ingredients used.—CRYSTAL VARNISH, PREPARED FROM THE 
Finest AmBER. This valuable Jot for protecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application of any pees ma a a 
The coating will be found free from stickiness, trans- 
parent. It dries immediately.—H Y PO-OOLOU RING BATH, for 
rendering the Positives on Paper dark and rich in colour. "In- 
structions for Use gratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Photographic en The genuine is made only by the 


by the COUNCIL of the BRITISH METEOR- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY : ” 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Instrument Makers to A.R.H. Prince A Albert, 
The Royal Observatories Greenwich and Kew, the American 
Government, &c. 


» HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Inustrated. Brive Lists sent by post on receipt of a stamped 
envelope. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
SMITH & BECK 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
6, — > ees Lonpon, 


i Have received 
The COUNCIL MEDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 


an 
The FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDAL of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION of 1855 
“ For the excellence of their Microscopes.” 
An Illustrated Pamphlet of the 10l. EDUC ee MICRO- 
SCOPE, sent by post on receipt of six postage stamps. 
AGBENERAL CATALOGUE for MARCH, a, may be had 
on application. 


ICROSCOPES, at SpenceR Brownine & 
Co. with objects, &c. from 
68. 6d. —The Belsoat — two powers, six objects, in case, 
158. 6d.—Students’ Microscopes, 2l. 108. and 4. 
Complete Illustrated Cata: ogue free, on receipt of four stamps, to 
pencer Browning & Co. 111, Minories, E. Established Ninety 
Years.—Trade supplied. 


ECONNOITRING TELESCOPES.—These 
celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 in. 
sufficiently powerful to show the Moons of Jupiter, are odie 
Military man or Tourist. Price, through the 
post, e same instrument is fitted ae: with = additional 
eye-piece and stand, price through the post, . 28, To be had of 
the maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, D 


URNITURE and LOOKING GLASSES. — 
C. NOSOTTI begs most r tfully to o the 
Public and his Patrons, that in consequence of - portion Cr his 
Premises wpe y I and e it is absolutely 
necessary to effect an immediate clenranes of the valuable and 
pans ef Stock, which comprises Looking Glasses of every descrip- 
ape © soma and Upholstery Furniture suitable for the mansion 
or co! e Prices are attached in plain figures, and to save 
the trou bie of Sale by Public Auction, a reduction of 20 per cent. 
will be made from the marked prtoes. A further allowance of 
M per cent. on purchases of 50/. and upwards. No charge for pack- 
ing. Families furnishing will find this an ecw agri such as 
seldom offers.—N.B. Every article warranted at C. NOSOTTI'S 
Manufactory, 398 and 399, OXFORD-STREET. 


OUSEHOLDERS’ MORTGAGE and 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
(Limited.) 
Preliminary Capital, 50,0007 , in 10,000 Shares of 57. each. 



































inventor, and is secured with a red label, bearing ~— 

and address, RICHARD 1 W. THOMAS, Chemist, No. 10, Pall 
Mall, Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and A’ 
paratus. And ~itew f be procured of all respectable Chemists, in 
pots, at le., 38. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. 
Paul’s C oh A A and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon- 
street, Wholesale Agents. 





ts of the Company are calculated to pay at least 87. pet 


othe i ps of the Shareholders are limited to the amount of 
their S 
pb mol for Shares to be made to R. Hodson, Secretary, 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

Prospectuses forwarded on application. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpoy, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Chairman; CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Epwarp Lexnox Born, Esq. F.S.A. 
( Resident.) 

CHARLES Downes, Esq. 

WI.t1aM Farruig, Esq. 


D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
A. H. MacpoveaLt, Esq. 
F. C. MarTLanp, Esq. 


Wituam Ratton, Esq. 
Tuomas Toorsy, Esq. F.S.A. 
Henry Toogoop, Esq. 


Secretary—PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 


Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 
Tux unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic 


operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 


averaging nearly 2 


per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 


30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 


Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 
Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £136,000: 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to 593,930/. 8s. 9d., invested in Govern- 


ment and other approved Securities. 


Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on application to 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 
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ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

B loapanw 9 Mn gy poe CATALOGUE may 

ad gratis, and free by It contains upwards of 400 Illus- 

jeder A of his illimited "Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, 

ickel = coed and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 

fanless itchen anges, Casing Rea pray and Rete 

e e aths an olte! » © * i 

looks ab teads, Bedding Bed Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists of 

ries, and Plans of the 16 Flue Show Rooms at 39, Oxford- a 
1, 1a, , and 3, Newman-street ; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-P 

London. _ on. 


Atbare ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

PATENT. PORTMANTEAU with four Compart- 
ments ; % DESPATCH BOXE: TING and DRESSING 
CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, hs pono opening; and 500 
= — for travelling. By post for two stamps. 








ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BAR- 
F Back: ‘Room FURNITURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 
(See separate Catalogue.) 18 and 22, Strand. 


1 ME: MECHI, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 

i and 112, REGENT- STREET, LOnDOR respectfully sub- 
mits the following LIST of his MANUFACTURES, a very large 

Assortment of each article being ready for ache inspection. 








LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING CASES, from 15s. to 
200 guineas each. 


LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS, of the 
newest and most approved patterns, 


DESPATCH BOXES, with real Bramah and Chubb’s Locks. 


PAPIER - MACHE NOVELTIES, the largest display in the 


MEDIZ VAL MANUFACTORES, in Jabstende, Enyelope and 
Blotting Cases, Caskets and Book Slid 





FRENCH BRONZES and ORMOLU GOODS. 
WRITING DESKS in all the choicest Woods. 
LADIES’ WORK BOXES and WORK TABLES. 


RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, and NEEDLES. 





TEA CHESTS and CADDIES. 





TABLE CUTLERY of every description. 


Every Article marked in pifn figures, warranted as to quality, 




















BALERS TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
RES, &., 44, Oxford-street. London, conducted in con- 

pM. On their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water J ugs, Goblets, and all kinds o Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandelie vache _ 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders Bae | 
with despatch. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Marking Linen, 

ft? Cotton, Books, &c. with the PATENT ELECTRO-SIL- 
VER PLATES prevents ae ink spreading and never ig ee pee 
Initial | Plate, 18.; Name, 2s.; Set of Moveable Numbers, 23. ; 
Plate, 58.; with econieke. ost free for stamps.—T.CU LL iron, 
Patentee, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’ s-lane. — 


ATTRESSES, WARRANTED HO OT TO 
WEAR HOLLOW in the MIDDLE. —HEAL & SON 
have an I of Manufacture of Mattresses, 
which prevents fhe material felting intoa aa as it does in all 
Mattresses m: in the ordinary way. The PATENT MAT- 
TRESSES are coals of the very best Wool and Horse-Hair <7. 
are rather thicker than usual, and the prices are but a 
higher than other good Mattresses. Their IL LUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE contains also the prices of their Patent Mattresses, 
and is SENT E FREE BY POST.—HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham- 
court-ro' 


9, 

MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, (TucKER’s 

PATENT), has considerable advantages over all others in its 

Simplicity its’ Cleanliness, its Portability, and its Cheapness. 

he cost of it is less than one half that of the ordinary French or 

German Spring Mattress. It is kept in Stock, in all sizes, by the 

principal Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen in London 
and the Country. 


ON’T BEAT YOUR CARPETS.—They 
can be thoroughly cleansed from all impurities, the colours 
revived by pure washing, and promptly returned. Price 3d. 
and 4d. per yard; Turkey and extra heavy Carpets in proportion 
Blankets, Quilts: Counterpanes, Table Covers, Curtains, and all 
kinds of heavy goods purely washed and finished in the best 
style, at a moderate charge, by the METROPOLITAN STEAM 
WASHING COMPANY, 17, Wharf-road, City-road. All goods 
promptly returned. Orders by post immediately attended to. 


— VIOLET.—H. Bremensacu has in 
eat perfection Wood Violet Scent, price 28. 6d.—Wood 
os Poneto. 28. td.— Wood Violet Sachet, 18. 6d.—Wood Violet 
Cold Cream, 1s. = wees Violet Mouth Wash, 1s. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Quassia, 1s. 
H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the Queen, 
157 B, New Bond-street, Vv. 
(Facing Redmayne’s.) 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN cit ROYAL LAUNDRY 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


OCOA-NUT ‘FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
Ware rehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


























EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM, for the 


cureof Gout, Rheumatiom, Burns REMOVED 
from 238, Strand, and 17, Bed ford-street, Sealds, be.» RE to more 
extensive Premises, 13, Catherine-street, Btran a London, where it 


may be had wholesale ‘and retail ; 3; also, Enoal of Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Edwards, Sutton, Newberry, Butler, Sanger, and Hannay, 
London ; Bolton, York ; Campbell, Glasgow ; Raimes, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and York; and retail of all Medicine Venders. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of aon The 
fects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the r uisite resist- 
ing power is is supplied by the MOCMEREN PAD an ATENT 
ean with so much ease and clogeness that it cannot 
idank and may be worn during slee 

may be had, and the Truss —_—_ bene #4 fail to fit) forwarded by 
post. on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


#RLASt C STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 168. each ; e 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Piccadilly, Lon don. 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE, 


the original Graphiologist, continues to give her useful and 
teers delineations of character, from an examination of the 
handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, and 
never before attempted in this country. All persons desirous of 
knowing themselves, or the true character of any friend in whom 
they are interested, must send a spesimean. id their writing, stating 
the sex and age, and the fee of 13 penn: mps,to Miss 

Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, Lon on, and they will re- 
ceive in‘a few days a full and minute detail of the talents, tastes,. 
affections, virtues, failings, &c. of the writer, with many other 
things hitherto unsuspected.—From F. N. “I received yours 





SP . N. 
and consider your skill wh piece ”—C. 8. “Your description n of 
the young lady’: correct.” 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’ $ 
pe had! apy ms which is ceo po to produce Whiskers, Mou- 
tachios, &c., few weeks, and restore the Hair in bald dness,, 
from ee cause, prevent its falling off, Lamy rp Weak 
Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all its If used in 
the nursery, it will avert oe in —_ life. old by all Che: 
mista, price 28., or will be se! of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by Miss Coup -" e, oo, Castle-strect, teenie street 
oe ave ordered its use Yin h ds of 
cases with success.” Dr. Walsh.—‘“ I have sold it fo for aleve = years, 
and have never heard ‘a complaint of it.” Mr. Sanger, Chemist.— 
“* My hair is quite restored.” E. James, Eaq.—* After nine years” 
baldness, its effects are miraculous.” W. Mahon, 


E LOSS of HAIR.—One of the most annoy- 
ing proofs of the inroads of ruthless time has been most 
successfully supplied by OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
which has been no less remarkable than en a to thousands 
who have experienced its powerful effects in encouraging or re ro~ 
ducing a fine growth of hair, whiskers and moustaches. Geer ges 
= produces a beautiful curl, frees the hair from scurf, and the 














PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
enuine ear rna Sponges; and _ ever: oe of Brush, 
omb, and Perfumer for the Toilet. The Tooth Brushes search 
thorou hly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., Co. are 
pols abe wom of the Oatmeal and ,Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps, 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s, per ee jand of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, a 


W. BENSON’S Wartca, Cock, and CHRONO- 
eM R MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILL, 
London, Established 1749.—J.W. Benson, Manufacturer of GOLD 
and ag aor Dh hae ATC HES of every description, construction, and 
attern, invite: to his an 
display of Watches, which ine admitted to be the largest and best 
selected Stock in London. It consists of Chronometer, Duplex, 
Patent woe Lever, ye and Vertical Movemen ents, 
jewelled, &c., with all the d in su- 
perbly-finished FR a engraved Gold and Silver Cases, 
he designs engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent 
artists, and can only be obtained at this Manufactory. Ifthe im- 
— se superiority of byt combined with pepe rae! of 
price, are 














and 
Wished t for, “the i intending purchaaér shot should visit this Manufactory. 
or send for the ILL AMPHLET, published by 
J. W. BE ena ag sent post ty on application), which con- 








d exchanged if not a 
xi “ Leadenhall iresh, and 112, Regent-street, London. 
DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 
e his atent rights =e bompes at 61, Strand, and 34 and 
35, Royal Exchange, and t lock and Compass bey 
Somerset W harf, rae Watch, and Clock M: 
and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK 
ARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, Eight Guineas; Gentlemen’s, Ten Guineas; strong 
Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas. Church Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, 85. 
HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMEEFO} STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
(ASH and DEED BOXES,—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on ap tletion 
CHUBB & SON, 57, st. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 98, Lord- 
street, i, 16,’ Market-street, Manchester; ani and Hoi orsley 
Fields , Wolverhampton. 
pasis FIRST- CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 
EDALS. 
W. ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
LDSMITHS and JEWELLERS, 
Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent: garden, London, W.C 
LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, RONZISTS. &¢., beg to intimate on Sper hover added 
to their extensive Stock a Targe variety of N in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained fort the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the » Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “ Grande Médaille d’Honneur ” (the only 
oneawarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 
Each article bears their =e E. & Co,, under a Crown; and 
articlessold as being plated by Elkington’s Patent Process affords 
T, and 45, MOORGATE, lee LON- 
iiceteaagk Deusen anak Ger ra 
.—Estimates an ¥ . sent free 
Re-plating ot Giraine as usual, ” bust 
ISHER s DRESSING | CAsEE; 
HER’S NEW DRESSING 
FISHER’S PORTMAN TEAUS, and TRAVELLING BAGS, 
188, STRAND. 
Catalogues post free. 
A DUCHESSE PERFUME, the most 
able and durable of the day. Price 3s. 6d. Obtainable of every 
vender of Perfumery. None genuine without Phillipson & Co.’s 


Simature,1, Budge-row, St. Paul’s, London.—The Pomade, 38, 6d. 
~The Oil; 38, 6d.—The Cosmetic Fixateur, 18. and 28—The Soap, 


1s. 6d. : all scented with this delicious Perfume. 


HARVEY’ S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
9 qichrated FISH SAUCE are particularly requested to 
observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the name of 

WILLIAM. LAZEN BY on the back of each bottle, 11 in addition to 

the front label used so many years, and signed ELIZABETH 

LAZENBY, 6, Edwardes-street, Portman-square, London. 


OW TO BREW ALE at 7d. per Gallon 
fine as sherry, and an aroma equal to Burton y- 

This new Practical Treatise is by a Derbyshire man of twenty- 
eight years’ labour at the spigot and tun in the best brewery in the 
County. No brewing ny required, only those ral household 
use. This is g the and e to ce 
duce fine a ever made a leaving @ profit of 1s. od. pe 
The above, beautifull a printed in ay type, can be hi 
Publishers for Bight Penny Post.8 Sent post free to any. 
Address —Direct to Fisuen & Sox, Publishers, Kingsland, London. 
~Established 1847.—-NOTICB—One. hundred 
references permitted to Gentlemen and Families "of high stand- 
ing, praising its excellence, sent first if desired, 
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tai prices, and directions as to what Watch to buy, 
where to buy it, and how to use it. Several hundred letters have 
been received from persons who have bought Watches at this 
Manufactory, bearing testimony to the — performances of 
jhe same. OPINIONS OF THE PRE: 

From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856" Exhibits exquisite 
artistic feeling in ornamentation, and ine of: mechanism in 

ture.” From the Morning Chron “* Excellence of 
design ay perfection in workmanship.” — the e Morning Adver- 
v. 1—* The high repute which Mr. Benson has obtained 
for eye qualities of his manufacture stands second to none.” From 
he Morning Her Nov. 3—“‘The high standing of Mr. Benson 
as a London manufacturer must secure for him a large amount of 
public patronage.” From the Globe, Nov. 3—“ All that can, be 
desired, in Og) nd di 

GOLD WATCHES, “Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, &c. 
accurate time-keepers, 32. 158., 151. 158. each. Gold 
Lever Watches, jewelled and hiehty finished searrecnanes, 61. 68., 
81. &8., 10 21, 128., 141. 148., 68., to 40 guinea: 

SILVER WATCHES, otental Ropements, d Jeweled, &e., 
exact time-keepers, 2U. 28., 158., 3l. 158., to 51. 58.each. Silver 
4 be ig, highly finished, ’ jewelled movements, 32. 108,, 

4 108., 51. 108.. 7 108., 8, 108., 102. 108., to 20 guineas. 

‘A Two Years’ Warran Haat with every Watch, and sent, 
carriage paid, toScotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the king: 
oon, an, upon 4 receipt o of Post-office or Bankers’ order, made payable to 
ON, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London 

oo Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. Old Watches 
taken in Exchange. 


¢| [ 2. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 

instant relief a6 be rapid cure of Asthma, Coughs, and all 
Digerders of the Brea 

SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 

a pty and srvnernening the Voice. They havea pleasant 

taste. Price 1s, 14d,, 28, 9d. and lls, per box. Sold. by all Druggists. 








tion stops the falling off. 38. , 68. and 11s. per bottle, 
no other prices are genuine.—13, Wellington street North, seven 
doors from the Strand. 


IFTY OUSAND CURES have been 
hout Medicine spocoweaianes or Expense, by 
DU BARRYS delisions REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
which saves fifty times its cost in a remedies, in the effect 
removal of Indigestion (dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, 
Phiegm, all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Hysteria, 
Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhea, Acidity, Wei ee op Heart- 
burn, Headaches, Debility, Despondency,Cramps; Spasms, Nausea, 
and Sickness at the Stomach, § Sinking Fits. ‘Ooneh, "Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also. Children’s complaints. It is 
moreover, the best food for infants and oe enerally, as 
it nome turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous and 
muscular energy to the most enfeeb) commended by Drs. 
Ure, Shorland, Harvey, Compe Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram, 
Lord Stuart de Decies; Countess of Castlestuart ; 
Major-General Thomas King; and 50,000 other respectable per- 
sons, whose health has been perfectly a by it after’ all 
other means of cure had failed. In canisters, 11b., 28. 9d. ; 
. 6d. ; 5lb., 118.; 12 1b., ap the 12 Ib. ee no free, on —. t of 
t-office order. Barry’ rry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London ; 
ortnum, —— & Co. 182, Piccadilly ; ‘Abbis yrs Greceshureb 
street ; 63, 150, and 198, Oxford-street; $30 and 451, Strand. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Sueanta. with the pure extracts of the flowers 
of the Camomile, and com —— aromatic and tonic properties 
will be found the best remedy for Indi eetien, 3 —- Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn. pasms, 
Pe only by TAMES COCKLE. Surgeon, | 1s. oor Bement. 
street; and tobe had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 18. 14d., 
28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 118. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild ‘Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, partioulariy during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
dary digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LE MON 
P, it forms on Effervesci: which is 














ng Aperient Draught, 
a agreeal ble and efficacious. Mer epared b: DINNEFORD & 
. » Dispensing Ch Chemise {end General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves a 72, New Bond-street, London; an: 


sold by all respectable Chemists = hee the Empire. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A _ TRUSS.—DR. bp een Ranga vee 
REMEDY fer RUPTURE is protected by the esagel let ters patent 
of En and secured by Phe seals Of th yal Colleges of 
Medicine a of ae and Vienna. It was completely successful in 
curing 403 cases last x in private practice, and is now made 
known as a public through the medium of the press. In 
every case of single or double rupture, in poet sex, however bad 
or long standing, it is perfeotly y applicable; effe cure in a few 
days, causin ng use whatever, 
and will be hailed asa boon 7 all those who have for years been 
obliged to wear torturing trusses and other means of support. Per- 

sons in any part of the world can have the Heeontente to them 

post free, (packed so that no one can know the contents yo h full 
oad simple instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. - in postag 
stamps, or by Post-office order payable at the General Office, 
to Charles Barker, M.D., 10, Brooke-street, Holborn, London. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE. 


—_»—— 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL 
DAYS. 
By AN OLD BOY. 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


OPINIONS. 
SPECTATOR. 


** Its tone is so hearty, its good sense so strong and so 
thoroughly national, its morality so high, and yet so 
simple and practical, that it must recommend itself as one 
of the most delightful, and, at the same time, true pic- 
tures of the better sort of school-boy life ever yet pub- 
lished....As a book from which schoolmasters may learn 
lessons of wise government, and parents see in a vivid 
representation the sort of community which one of our 
great public schools forms, ‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ 
“may be as useful and instructive as it is pleasant and 
attractive reading....The book will amuse, delight, and 
elevate boys, and, at the same time, is worthy of being 
placed on the same shelf with Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold,’ 
as a memorial of a wise man, and a singularly successful 


governor and teacher of boys.” 


EXAMINER. 


** Well planned, well written, and very pure in tone.” 


Press. 


** School-boy life in general is described in these pages 
with vast liveliness and truth: the feelings of boys are 
thoroughly understood, and the way to win their confidence 
ably pointed out....The ‘Old Boy’ has given us a display 


of true boyish sentiment without a tinge of exaggeration.” 


EccLEstastic. 


** Written with unflagging spirit; and while its racy 
pages will be sure to prove attractive to many ‘old boys’ 
as well as young ones, the one as wellas the other will find 
therein a fund of material for sober reflection as well as for 
amusement... 
out in a popular, and, as far as it goes, a truthful, form the 
good effects which follow both to mind and body from a 


.We are glad to welcome a book which brings 


public school education.” 


FREEMAN, 


* A succession of pictures, vividly drawn, and sometimes 
*Tom Brown’ is no ninny, and does 
He 


sees with a sharp eye, and can sketch with almost equal 


delicately coloured. 
not exhaust his strength by vainly multiplying words. 


sharpness....A very able and delightful apology for our 
publie schools.” 


By THE 
REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Rectos oF EVERSLEY. 
Cilia 
I. 
Two Years Ago. Second Edition. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. cloth, 17. 11s. 6d. 


“It is, indeed, impossible not to be interested in a book so 
earnest and right-minded as this novel....Full of brave thought 
and wise counsel, and recognizes all that is to be honoured in a 
man, and speaks as true men ought to speak of woman....The 
whole book is rich in colour, rich in active life. *_ Examiner. 
** No one can read ‘Two Years Ago’ without feeling his love of 
virtue strengthened, his contempt for everything mean and base 
confirmed, and his resolution braced for active exertion.” 
Literary Gazette. 
** An honest, truthful book, calculated, better than any work of 
fiction which we have read for a long time, to impress upon the 
world the value of earnest thought and action.”—Daily News. 
** One of those books which win their way to the heart, and 
whose characters become household words.”—Atlas. 


Il. 


Westward Ho! Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


** Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject, and has written a 
good novel to excellent purpose.”— Times. 

“ Noble and well timed.”—Spectator. 

** One of the richest, freshest, and withal met practical histo- 
rical novels of the time.”—Capetuwn Magazin 


It. 
or, the Wonders of the 
Shore. Third Edition. 


With a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo. beautifully bound in 
cloth, with gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


Glaucus ; 


“As useful and exciting a sea-side companion as we have ever 
sige ook ere 

‘Its pages sparkle with life; they open up a thousand sources 
of unanticipated pleasure ; and combine amusement with instruc- 
tion in a very happy and unwonted degree.”—Hclectic Review. 


“ One of the most charming works on Natural History.” 
Annals of Natural History. 
IV. 
The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales 
for my Children. 


With Eight Dlustrations drawn on Wood by the Author. 
Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound 
in cloth, with gilt leaves, 7s.6d. 
“ The fascination of a fairy tale is given to each as 5 
zaminer. 
“ Mr. Kingsley has imbued his narrative with a aaa feel- 
ing, and thrown over it the glow of a rich imagination anda 
poetical spirit.”—Spectator. 
*‘ It isadmirably adapted for the perusal of young people, w! 
will grow both wiser and merrier while they read.”—Morning "Post, 


v. 


Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for 
Loose Thinkers. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 

“ Tts suggestions mect half-way many a latent doubt, and, like 
a light breeze, lift from the soul clouds that are "gathering 
heavily, and threatening to settle down in wintry gloom on — 
summer of many a fair and promising young life.”—Spec 


VI. 


Alexandria and Her Schools. 
Being Four Lectures delivered at the Philosophical 
Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s 
* A series of brilliant biographical and literary sketches, inter- 


spersed with comments of the closest modern or rather universal 
application.”—Spectator. 


CLASS BOOKS 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


MATHEMATICAL. 

MR. DREW’S GEOMETRICAL 
CONIC SECTIONS. 

MR. FROSTS NEWTON, SECTIONS 


1,11, 111. With Notes and Problems. 108. 6d, 


MR. PARKINSON’S ELEMENTARY 


MECHANICS. 98. 6d. 
MR. PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY HY- 
DROSTATICS. 

MR. PUCKLE’S ELEMENTARY 
CONIC SECTIONS. Second Edition. 

MR. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITH. 
METIC and ALGEBRA. New Edition. 108, 6d, 
MR. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITH- 
METIC for SCHOOLS. New Edition. 

MR. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY ‘t 
the above. 

MR. SNOWBALL’S PLANE aa 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


MR. SNOWBALL'S IN TRODUCTION 


to PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Second Edition. 

MR. SNOWBALL’S CAMBRIDGE 
COURSE of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Fourth Edit. 5s. 

PROF. TAIT’S and Mr. STEELES 
TREATISE on DYNAMICS. 108. 6d. 


MR. TODHUNTER’S DIFFEREN. 
TIAL and ELEMENTS of INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Se 


MR. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on 


the INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 108. 6d. 


MR. TODHUNTER’S ANALYTICAL 





STATICS. 108. 6d. 
MR. TODHUNTER’S CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. 108. 6d. 


MR. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE on 


ALGEBRA. [Zn the press. 
MR. TODHUNTER’S ALGEBRA for 
BEGINNERS. (Preparing. 
GREEK AND LATIN. 

MR. DRAKE'S EUMENIDES of AS. 
CHYLUS. With English Notes. 78. 6d. 


MR. DRAKE'S DEMOSTHENES ie 


CORONA. With English Notes. 


DR. HUMPHREYS’S EXERCITA- 


TIONES IAMBICA. Second Edition. 


MR. MAYOR’S JUVENAL. With 


English Notes. 108. 6d. 


MR. MERIVALE’S SALLUST. With 
English Notes. 


MR. THRING’S CONSTRUING 


BOOK. 


MR. WRIGHT'S HELLENICA. With 


English Notes. Second Edition, witha Vocabulary. 38. 6d. 


MR. WRIGHT’S HELP to LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 48. 6d. 
MR. WRIGHTS SEVEN KINGS of 


ROME: a First Latin Construing Book. With mag 


Notes. 


MR. WRIGHT'S VOCABULARY | a 


EXEKCISES on the ‘ Seven Kings of Rome.’ 
ENGLISH. 
MR.THRING’S ELEMENTS of GRAM- 

MAR. New Edition. 


MR. THRING’S CHILD'S GRAM. 


MAR. New Edition. 


MR. CROSSE’S ANALYSIS af 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES. 


MR. SIMPSON’S EPITOME “ef 


CHURCH HISTORY. Third Edition. 


MR. SWAINSON’S HANDBOOK ‘t 


BUTLER'’S ANALOGY. 1s. 6d. 








Macuittan & Co. Cambridge. 


Macmittan & Co. Cambridge. 


Macmittan & Co. Cambridge. 











Pritt a ae a eee ea nee ae tr Chaney utenti atom tena coroepublanel yo guy Faun 
Es, of No. 4, New Urmond-street, in the co. o ‘iddl esex, at hisoflice,4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, 0! ni te Eh nD 8&8 
of No.14, Wellington-street North, in saidco., Publisher, at 14, Wellington-street North aforesaid.—Agents : for ScoTLaND, Mesers.Bell & Bradfute aha ie nn Mr. John Robert- 


son, Dublin.—Saturday, August 22, 1857, 
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